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PREFACE 



Fifty-four Extension workers used almost every concievable 
means of transportation to "beat" the airline strike to get to 
the Second National Extension Workshop in Community Resource Dev- 
elopment. They came from 29 states, Puerto Rico and four prov- 
inces of Canada to Michigan State University for the two week 
workshop . 

The second workshop resulted from the popular demand created 
by the first workshop and again was sponsored by the Michigan 
Cooperative Extension Service and The Department of Resource Dev- 
elopment at Michigan State University through a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Federal Extension Service. Two specific objectives 
were established to guide the workshop and to enable the partici- 
pants to develop: 

1. An appropriate framework for Community 
Resource Development (CRD) , and 

2. Operations materials for carrying out 
CRD programs in the states and provinces. 

Each of the participants worked on one of twelve committees 
in attacking CRD problems which were of particular concern. In 
addition, eight national authorities presented papers on specific 
phases of CRD and "lemlnared" with the participants. 

This publication is a compendium of the participant c omm it - 
tee work and the "expert" papers. It is hoped that it will be of 
real value for Extension workers and anyone else in the huge task 
of assisting communities in developing to their fullest potential. 




William J. /Kimball 
Workshop Coordinator 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT DEFINED 

by 

J. Carroll Bottum* 



Many effective methods and channels for getting 
technical information incorporated into our farms and 
firms have been developed. This is not true in community 
resource development. It is a new area of educational 
work, the information is different and the process for 
getting it incorporated into our society is different. 

People have different definitions for community 
resource development. This is natural at this stage of 
community resource development. However, if we are to 
make the most progress, we need to agree basically on 
what activity we are discussing even though we may use 
slightly different terms to describe it. 

I should like to define the objective of community 
resource development as an effort to increase the economic 
opportunity and the quality of living of a given community 
through helping the people of that community with those 
problems that require group decision and group action . - 

The terms "economic opportunity" and "quality of 
living" are as broad in scope in subject matter as any- 
one could desire. They are very inclusive. The terms 
"with those problems that require group decision and 
group action" are restrictive in the sense that they 
rule out all problems that may be solved on an individual 
basis. For example, under this definition, whether a 
county should have an education program in the wise use 
of credit might be a community resource development issue, 
but the providing of an individual family with information 
for making a credit decision would not be a community 
resource development activity. 

The decision to have a youth training program and how 
to implement it might well be community development, but 
once it was under way, it would not be considered a 
community development. This would be true even though 



♦Assistant Head, Agricultural Economics, Cooperative 
Extension Service, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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the activity might be greatly contributing to the economic 
opportunity of the community. If an architect becomes 
involved in the actual construction of all the houses he 
plans, he soon becomes diverted from his real task. 

All the activities of Cooperative Extension should in- 
crease the economic opportunity and quality of living of 
a community. To not limit community development to group 
problems and group decisions would make the community 
development objective synonymous with the entire program 
of Cooperative Extension. 

Community resource development is an effort to com- 
bine the body of known knowledge in the community 
development area with the brainpower of the community 
for the purpose of speeding up and improving the solu- 
tions to community problems. The value judgments are 
rendered by leaders, not the technicians. The technicians 
should be on top, but not on tap. 

These objectives rest on the premise that only the 
people of a community may determine what should be its 
goals after they have been made aware of the problems 
and opportunities of their particular community. It is 
further assumed that there is a body of knowledge and 
a process which can contribute to better community 
development. 

Some will argue that the established influence 
leaders may tend to perpetuate the status quo. The 
establishment of a community development committee in 
no way interferes with the activities of the crusaders 
or other forces in a community. As the crusaders and 
other forces may modify the thinking of a community, 
the influence leaders, being sensitive to the community's 
value and attitudes, change too. This is how they ob- 
tain and maintain their influence. They are in a 
position to develop workable changes and programs to 
carry out the less clearly defined goals of the com- 
munity that may develop. 

A community is usually defined as a group of people 
who organize for a common purpose, and in this sense, 
an individual can belong to many communities. He may 
belong to one community in connection with the primary 
school for his children, another from the standpoint 
of taxes, another where he trades, another from the 
standpoint of his cultural center and so on. Thus, a 
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community may be large or small in geographic area de- 
pending upon the community function involved. 

There are exogenous and endogenous forces affectinq 
every community. Both of these have to be taken into 
consideration in community development. The central 
focus is economic opportunity and quality of living 
for the people of a particular community. 

The educator's role in community development in- 
volves helping a community to broadly identify and 
define its goals. He helps the community identify and 
rate the importance of various problems in attaining 
its goals. He helps the community put the problem in 
a decision making framework. He develops new alterna- 
tives for the community by inventing new arrangements 
institutions to take care of new situations. He 
helps the community measure the cost and benefits of 
each alternative. He helps the community in its 
strategy in carrying out its objectives after they 
choose the approach they wish to use. 

Community development may be involved only in 
helping communities to more effectively carry out what- 
ever activitica certain groups are sponsoring or may 
decide to sponsor, or it may be involved, as indicated 
earlier, in determining what should be the goals of 
the community, what are the fundamental problems and 
what should be the priorities in the problems attacked 
in the community. To my way of thinking, if community 
development is to progress and move ahead on a sound 
basis, it must eventually take this broad approach. 

In one community, an action group happened to take 
on uhe responsibility of building a hospital. They 
were highly successful. The next year they looked around 

f0r J a 5 0ther P r ?i ect « They happened to decide the city 
needed a new city hall. Their program was unsuccessful, 
and the same group became frustrated. The hospital was 
a high priority item in the minds of the people of the 
community, but the city hall wasn't. The cost-benefit 
ratio was not favorable to very many people. 

Another community wanted to launch a better 
forage program because the farmers were pasturing their 
dairy cows on corn stalks during the winter. An analysis 
showed that if the farmers wanted to make the most in- 
come, (and they did) they should continue to grow corn 
and get rid of the dairy cows. 
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Many groups are ready to champion a cause. The real 
gap in our communities is making an analysis of the com- 
munity's problems and opportunities, crystallizing 
opinion based on sound analysis, setting priorities and 
developing workable alternatives as a basis for communi- 
ties to make rational decisions. Successful corporations 
have divisions to analyze and set forth alternative 
opportunities for their board of directors. Successful 
communities require so much technical information and 
are so much affected by trends and developments that they 
need some way to combine the technicians with the in- 
fluence leaders to do the same thing that happens in 
well-run corporations. 

The problem of community development is both similar 
and dissimilar to farm and home development. It is 
similar in that one is attempting to organize the com- 
munity in such a way to provide maximum satisfaction 
for the people, just as one attempts to organize the 
farm and home to provide the maximum satisfactions. It 
is similar in the sense that one is attempting to im- 
prove the efficiency of each community enterprise and 
to carry it to the point where the marginal satisfactions 
of each community activity are equal, just as in a farm 
where each enterprise is carried to the point where the 
marginal returns are equal. It is dissimilar in the 
nature of the problems involved and in the fact that 
many individuals are involved instead of those in one 
family. 

In individual farm and home planning, one is deal- 
ing with a family. In community development, all the 
people in the community are involved. Therefore, one 
family cannot make the decisions, and neither can all 
the people in the community be involved in the planning 
process. Thus, the selection of a group of individuals 
to analyze the problems of a community becomes an im- 
portant problem. We feel that the process we are using 
to select such a committee is working satisfactorily. 

The analyses may be taken to all the people, but they 
cannot all participate in the analysis. 

In Indiana, we have used the methods suggested by 
a number of sociologists for locating the influence 
leaders. In a community we first ask a representative 
group of leaders to name whom they think are the leaders 
in the community or county we have taken as a starting 
point. This is usually limited to 30 to 40 individuals. 
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Ti 1 ? 8 ® f®°f la “ r « then visited and asked two questions! 
**l V ,,f t . ,?° th<J y see as the problems facing the county, 

a 5 e flV ° broad minded, dedicated, respected 

and^h™ ih w ^° ar ®, sensitive to the community's values 
ana whom tho interviewees would like to see on such a 
community development committee. 

Let me say at this point that I would not argue for 

»«?+. COUnt u as the unit for settin 9 up a committee. The 
unit may be a trade center of several counties, or the 

unit may be less than a county in size. It just happens 
that we decided to use the county as a unit for starting 
°}Jf p r ?9 ra [[ l Indiana. Time and experience will tell 

v«?ous S ci^culSs?ancIs! rable * e °9 ra P hical unit the 

. * n 5 his . f * rs £ ? amed list, certain individuals tend 

ih. *2 J ? u 99 e sted more often than others. 
The 20 to 40 individuals not on the first list, but 

named most often by the first group interviewed, are 
hen visited and asked the same two questions. Prom 
g!? e in di viduais named most often by the two groups of 
i? f ° 4 . p ? opl ® ' ^ he com munity development committee 

eCted * usually composed of 15 to 20 indi- 

f • -, The is kept open-ended so that an 

ma^be^dded* 7 dr ° P ° £f at a ” y time ° r 3 neW ind ividual 



T . .J he ^?onunittee works quietly and without fanfare. 

J^f ent i fieS P5 oblem s, puts them in a decision making 
framework, reaches a consensus and then attempts to 
bring about changes by working informally with the 

?? encie s involved, if no organization 
1S ^ lved Wlbb bbe Problem being considered, the 
S?!? 1 ^®® attempt to set up an action committee to 

b2 iakiJ to !i? r ^ lem - The analyses may, in some cases, 
toe taken to all the people in the community, but all 

the people cannot participate in the original analysis. 

This is the way we believe these influence leaders 
have gained their positions of influence. We do not 
want them to, nor do they wish to, be cast in the role 
of crusaders. We consider this group more of a study 
group and a catalyst group in the community. 

n _ ,Iv?„?i tiZenS * f ev< ? ry community want certain function 
or activities performed for them such as activities that 
ill raise the per capita income and provide protection. 
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health, education, transportation, communication, 
government, religion, recreation and culture. When a 
change is contemplated in any one of these, the com- 
mittee wants to know the different ways open to them 
for reaching the desired end. They want to know the 
monetary and non-monetary cost and benefits. They 
want to know which costs and benefits are private and 
which are public. Not only do they want to know the 
costs and benefits, but upon whom they will fall in the 
community. It is the function of the technical people 
serving the committee to help obtain this data and to 
put it in a decision making framework. 

We believe community development committees, regard- 
less of how they are selected, should not have legal 
power. Such power often gets them into difficulty and 
defeats the very purpose for which they are established. 

Finally, because community development programs have 
been so closely associated with the public affairs pro- 
grams, I should like to differentiate between them. 

In community development, the objective is to aid the 
community or area to develop by using every available 
resource including the local, state and national insti- 
tutions and agencies already established. At a certain 
stage of this development, a modification of an existing 
institution may appear beneficial. This, then, may 
result in a public affairs issue. Therefore, public 
affairs issues may arise from community or area develop- 
ment activities. They may also arise from other sources. 
Community or area development usually deals with a total 
program for a particular area, while public affairs pro- 
grams usually deal with a particular issue. They are 
closely interrelated but are not one and the same. 

Community development properly conducted can aid in 
accomplishing four things: (1) reduce the lag in 

community adjustments, (2) increase the efficiency with 
which our community affairs are conducted, (3) involve 
the citizens of the community in a more realistic 
decision making way with their public problems, and 
(4) solve a higher proportion of th^ community's problems 
locally. 
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A NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE FOR EXTENSION WORK 
IN COMMUNITY AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 



by 

E. C. Weitzell* 



A truly national perspective should be a composite 
of local, state and regional points of view. The 
Congress of the United States presumably reflects a 
national perspective in its actions pertaining to var- 
ious fields of concern that are based on state and 
local concerns. The United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) and the Federal Extension Service 
(FES) , in turn, reflect the same perspective as the 
Congress authorizes and appropriates for our various 
functions. Therefore, there should be a very close 
correlation between national perspectives and those of 
our state counterparts . 



NATIONAL GOALS 

Perhaps the best approach to the portrayal of a 
national perspective of community and resource develop 
ment is a brief review of the pertinent actions of 
Congress and related administrative determinations. 
These seem to represent four basic national goals that 
may serve as a basis for our review of community and 
resource development from the national level. 



Economic Development 

The goal of maximizing economic development in the 
towns and rural areas of the nation is reflected in 
numerous federal programs, starting with those enacted 
during the depression of the 1930's. Financial assis- 
tance to cooperatives, rural electrification, small 
business and community facilities are prominent examples. 
In addition, substantial assistance of various types 
has been extended to the business community over the 
intervening years. 



♦Director, Division of Resource Development and 
Public Affairs, Federal Extension Service, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Insofar as the USDA is concerned, the Rural 
Development Program, which was initiated in 1956, was 
the forerunner of our currently expanding emphasis on 
community and resource development. The objective of 
this activity was to motivate rural leadership and to 
stimulate private investment and the economic develop- 
ment of rural America. Extension's organizational and 
educational leadership in establishing some 210 pilot 
Rural Development Committees was the basis for this 
department-wide activity. Although rural development 
was initiated administratively, Congress supported it 
by providing special appropriations under the Smith- 
Lever Act. 1 



More recently, emphasis has been placed on tech- 
nical and financial assistance to "designated" areas 
having a high degree of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment through the Area Redevelopment Administration 
(ARA) and its successor, the Economic Development 
Administration (EDA) . Loans and grants complement other 
sources of financing in implementing community develop- 
ment and redevelopment programs. 

A significant requirement of these newer sources 
of federal assistance is that they must be administered 
in accordance with local plans prepared by widely 
representative citizen organizations. Statutory re- 
quirements of this type have established a pattern of 
community organization and action that is reflected in 
subsequent legislation, as we shall observe later. Be- 
cause of the responsibilities delegated to Cooperative 
Extension for providing educational and organizational 
assistance to the ARA program, we were closely identi- 
fied with this pattern of community and resource 
development. In fact, the preparation of Overall 
Economic Development Programs (OEDP's) by citizen 
committees has been widely adopted as a basic Extension 
approach to our resource development work in many 
locations. 

Coincident with USDA and Cooperative Extension 
support of the ARA program, the Rural Areas Development 
(RAD) program was sponsored by the USDA. Actually, RAD 



1 See E. C. Weitzell, Rural Development (New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, 1966) , pp. 304-310 for a more complete 
statement of the history of rural development. 
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and ARA became synonymous in many designated areas be- 
cause of the need for a source of financing to supplement 
local investment and the organizational prerequisites 
established by ARA. The prime objective of RAD was to 
provide a medium of leadership and support through the 
USDA for the creation of higher levels of employment 
and income throughout rural America. This activity 
also has been supported by the Congress through special 
appropriations. Paralleling these relationships# the 
Cooperative Extension Service has conducted substantial 
community development and improvement educational pro- 
grams for many years. 

All of these activities represent the emphasis of 
both Congress and the administrative agencies on the 
goal of economic development. Adjuncts to this emphasis 
have been appended at various levels. For example, the 
USDA has frequently emphasized the need for preserving 
the family farm# retarding the migration of unskilled 
workers to the cities and expanding employment oppor- 
tunities in rural areas. These goals have many rami- 
fications that cannot be treated here. They do indicate, 
however, some of the basic thinking involved in this 
element of our national perspective. 



Human Development 

More recently it has been recognized that a high 
level of economic development depends on the avail- 
ability of human skills. We have become increasingly 
aware of the basic social problems inherent in uneroploy 
ment and poverty. Rather than "pockets of poverty," 
it is clearly evident that we have "masses of poverty 
that represent serious social and economic problems. 

Although the ultimate aim of many programs, in- 
cluding those of Cooperative Extension over the years, 
has been the development of people, some of our most 
serious human development problems have scarcely been 
recognized. 

Recent national emphasis on human development may 
be considered as having been initiated by the Congress 
in the provision of financial support for training 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. This was quickly 
followed by the enactment of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act (MDTA) to be administered by the 
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Department of Labor. In turn, the passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) and the intensive em- 
phasis on civil rights at all levels has been the 
basis for rapidly expanding programs of human resource 
development. 

To strengthen our total educational system, the 
Congress has provided numerous financial supports to 
vocational education, higher education, and elementary 
and secondary education. All of these resources have 
been based on the recognition that total community and 
resou. ce development must involve the full development 
of the people concerned. Extension programs will give 
increasing attention to family management and youth 
development as components of its total resource develop- 
ment activities. The quality of people and the quality 
of living have become a national concern, and the en- 
hancement of both reflects a major national goal. 

The emphasis by the EOA on community action, local 
planning and citizen leadership follows closely the 
pattern previously established by ARA. Again, Extension 
has provided substantial organizational and educational 
leadership in launching community action and other 
related EOA activities. In fact, it is reasonable to 
observe that no other systematic educational channel 
possesses the state and county staffs to support com- 
munity development activities of this type. 



Community Facilities Developmen t 
and Improvement 

The third area of national concern is one of pro- 
viding the essential community facilities that are 
prerequisite to total resource development. It is 
recognized that economic and human development can take 
place only as it is supported and provided with the 
essential facilities and resources. 

A number of programs have been provided by the 
Congress to meet these needs. The Community Facilities 
Program under Housing and Urban Development (HUD) is 
one of the original grant and loan programs established 
for this purpose. More recently, ARA and now EDA has 
added to the resources available for assisting local 
governments in expanding and improving community facilities. 
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The Fanners Home Administration (FHA) with its 
water and sewer loans; Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) and its resources to finance many types of school 
facilities; the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation (BOR) ; and 
the resources provided under the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund all result from the recognition on the part 
of Congress that communities must be equipped to support 
a high level of economic and social development if they 
are to progress. 

Water and sanitation are uppermost in the minds of 
many local government and community leaders. The old 
practices of dumping sewage and wastes in our water- 
ways or in a limestone pothole are being recognized as 
totally unacceptable in modern rural areas. As a re- 
sult of this pollution, the need for water systems is 
a major priority in many of the small towns and rural 
comnunities of the nation. 

Because of the expansion of residential development 
in smalx towns and rural areas, transportation, com- 
munity facilities and recreation are not far behind on 
the priority schedule. It goes without saying that 
above all, the need for adequate and expanded school 
facilities is most essential. 

The area of community resource development also in- 
volves the need for community planning. EDA loans and 
grants are made only on the basis of approved OEDP's. 

FHA financial assistance for water and sewage facilities 
is provided on the basis of community plans setting 
forth the need for water and sanitation over a period 
of years. In other words, the expansion and develop- 
ment of community facilities is a part of the total 
community planning job. 



E nvironmental Conservation 
and Development 

Another series of resources that have been given 
substantial emphasis by the Congress and the federal 
government might be grouped under the heading , 
"Environmental Conservation and Development." This 
includes the conservation of natural resources and the 
abatement of air and water pollution. In each of these, 
there are numerous public issues and competing land 
uses that are of concern to many individuals and to the 
public generally. The reservation of wilderness areas, 
the provision of available lands for parks and open 
space, and the multiple use of public school lands as 

11 
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a basis for community recreation and human development 
all involve elements of compel cion and control. As a 
part of Extension's resource development educational 
responsibilities, these issues cannot be avoided. 

Soil and water conservation continue to concern 
every community. Wildlife and private recreational 
development represent rapidly expanding interests. 
Highways , industrial development, urban development and 
other changes in land use modify the ecological charac- 
ter of our neighborhoods and communities. The need for 
preventing erosion in connection with highway develop- 
ment, the need for protecting water supplies from being 
destroyed by various changes in land use and the need 
for emphasis on the preservation of natural beauty are 
all receiving increasingly greater attention as more 
people and more communities become aware of the effect 
of these factors on the environment in which they live. 
Community leaders are realizing that the quality of 
living, whether farm or nonfarm, depends on priority 
attention being given to the preservation and develop- 
ment of those elements of the countryside that Americans 
have grown to cherish. 



OBJECTIVE— TOTAL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

The above national goals or development priorities 
are not mutually exclusive. In fact, the relation of 
economic, human, community and environmental develop- 
ment are interdependent in many ways. They represent 
a total approach to community and resource development. 

The extent to which the achievement of development 
in these various categories is possible depends on a 
number of factors. In some cases, development means 
expansion. In others, adjustment or contraction may be 
the desirable direction. The small towns of the Great 
Plains in many cases are outmoded and lack the resources 
to attract industry or even to attract residential 
development. 

Another growing attribute of population expansion 
and rapid changes in land use is the need for public 
controls over development activities. Generally, this 
is initially distasteful to many rural communities. 

Yet, the need for zoning in order to protect the rights 
of the public, as well as individuals, is widespread 



throughout rural America. The "progress of society" is 
moving so rapidly that community planning and zoning 
are more imperative than in any stage in our development. 

The need for planning and guidance to the develop- 
ment process has given rise to many new concepts relative 
to government organization and the criteria that should 
be used for extending public financial assistance. In 
many instances, counties appear to be too small as a 
basis for adequate planning. As a result, multi-county 
districts and regional commissions have been authorized 
by various actions of the Congress as mechanisms for the 
conduct of community and resource development. In fact, 
the number of competing mechanisms of this type seems 
to be growing faster than the competencies to use them. 
The repetition of development districts and regional 
commissions , together with community action programs, 
will certainly require some type of coordination. It 
is understood that some states are taking steps to pro- 
vide this coordination through the establishment of a 
single series of planning districts for the use of all 
agencies . 

The working relationship between the federal agencies 
and state and local governments is of critical concern 
as federal programs are expanded and multiplied in 
support of community and resource development activities. 
It is not unusual for federal interests to seek direct 
routes to local agencies and organizations as a basis 
for the conduct of their particular responsibility. 

This tendency has resulted in rather specific provi- 
sions in more recent Congressional actions requiring 
approvals by state governments as a basis for loans, 
grants and the establishment of planning organizations. 
This trend in federal-state relationships is important 
in Extension's efforts to provide an outreach function 
in support of federal programs. The resources of the 
Land-Grant university and of Extension per se can be 
coordinated with other state and local agency resources 
if appropriate liaison is established with the state 
agencies having responsibility for federal programs. 

Another concept that is more or less new to resource 
development work is the theory of growth centers . This 
theory projects the concept that it is unwise and 
ineffective to provide financial assistance or to plan 
industrial development in rural areas, and that these 
resources would be more effectively utilized in already 
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proven centers of economic growth and development. In 
turn, a need for closely coordinated rural-urban planning 
and development is implied. 

The growth center concept would seem to have validity 
insofar as there is need to recognize that all develop- 
ment will be more effective where the particular econo- 
mic advantages are maximized. When one observes the 
projects that have been carried out in many small towns 
and rural areas, it is obvious that there is consider- 
able latitude in the factors requisite to effective 
economic growth. In other words, there are possibili- 
ties for the dispersion of industry and business in 
many small towns and rural locations. 

Numerous economic forces and political concerns 
affect the extent of resource development in any par- 
ticular location. The fear of competition by established 
interests may lead to the reaction that additional de- 
velopment is undesirable, that more adequate training 
for workers will increase costs, or that improvements 
in the quality of living will destroy the balance of 
power in community activities. 

The importance of identifying and involving the 
"power structure" and the reluctance of some community 
leaders to submit to change are important factors in 
the degree to which any community can be expected to 
develop and expand. In any event, resources will not 
be available to support an equal degree of development 
effort in all communities at the same time. Some will 
develop slowly, and some almost not at all. As com- 
munity leaders and the power structure can be motivated, 
the mission of resource development will be able to 
expand and meet its overall objectives in terms of the 
potential opportunities. 



MEANING TO COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 

The provision of leadership to this comprehensive 
array of resource development activities is a challenge 
to the Land-Grant system. The demand for educational 
support to the many financial and technical assistance 
programs provided by the Congress through the several 
federal agencies is increasingly real. The overall 
aim is to carry out the objectives of the several 
national goals, and the needs of the communities and 
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the people therein are reflected in their demands for 
sharing in the various agency programs. We are in the 
position of projecting Extension educational leadership 
to all segments of the community and to fill the needs 
of all people. 

Meeting this challenge will require a number of 
modifications in both research and Extension work. As 
indicated by some of the changes in organization that 
have already occurred. Extension needs to involve com- 
petencies beyond the College of Agriculture. Satis- 
faction of the total mission of resource development 
will require access to a wide range of disciplines 
throughout the entire university. This does not mean 
that the conventional on-going programs will be sup- 
planted. It does mean, however, that Cooperative 
Extension must be expanded to serve an expanded clien- 
tele on a broader range of problems in rural America. 

As Extension expands, emphasis will be placed on 
the provision of service to those people who need 
assistance most. The disadvantaged, the pockets of 
poverty, the low income and the people who we haven’t 
been working with will surely be emphasized in planning 
this expansion in Extension work. 

Serving this mission is continually requiring new 
techniques and methods. Because of the extent of the 
job to be done, it is obviously necessary to work with 
groups and organizations in many instances rather than 
with individual families. Let us quickly observe, 
however, that there is no alternative to substantial 
amounts of individual family counselling and guidance, 
especially in the area of human development. Leader- 
ship training will continually need to be emphasized, 
and the employment of subprofessional assistance will 
undoubtedly be needed in order to reach the vast numbers 
of families that need help. In some respects, estab- 
lished on-going programs will need to be accelerated, 
especially to serve low-income farmers and families. 

A troublesome factor in this picture is that re- 
search is not available as a basis for guiding many 
aspects of community and resource development work. 
Conventional agricultural Extension has depended pri- 
marily on the Agricultural Experiment Stations for the 
results of research in developing crops, livestock and 
other aspects of farming. Research to guide the 
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development of people and communities is substantially 
less advanced and totally nonexistent insofar as many 
facets of the need are concerned. 

Meeting the challenge of community and resource 
development demands institutional commitment on the 
part of Land-Grant administrators at all levels. Middle 
management and area supervisors must be in sympathy with 
the overall goals and objectives of community and re- 
source development. Appropriate administrative and 
research staffs need to be fully oriented and trained 
with respect to the expanded responsibilities of the 
total institution. New personnel and new competencies 
will be needed, and these must be effectively integrated, 
with the on-going staffs. All need to be trained in 
terns of a unified program. Making these administrative 
adjustments and additions will require foresight and 
imagination in terms of the total job of the Land-Grant 
institution. 



EXTENSION'S ROLE 

Extension's "educational role" is growing to be a 
well worn subject of discussion. What does it consist 
of? We are endeavoring to isolate this and communicate 
it to administrators, to the Bureau of the Budget and 
to the Congress. 

Is Extension providing an adequate approach to a 
systematic problem-solving process? If not, what is 
needed to more adequately meet the educational needs 
by expanding or modifying this role? Resources con- 
tinually limit the extent to which any educational 
function can be made to reach all possible recipients. 
How fast is it practical to expand Extension work in 
community and resource development on a total basis? 

In turn, how fast is it practical to develop competen- 
cies in carrying out the functions that need to be 
performed? 

It is generally agreed that Extension's educational 
job is to conduct and assist in a wide range of activi- 
ties designed to develop the ability of people to: 

1. Recognize and understand human, economic and 
social problems and opportunities. 
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2. Understand and evaluate alternative courses of 
action. 

3. Acquire knowledge and skills needed for indi- 
vidual and group action and apply reliable 
scientific information. 

4. Develop leadership and confidence needed for 
success. 

Generally, the educational goal in community and 
resource development is closely associated with an 
organizational responsibility. This results from^ the 
need for various types of mechanisms through which to 
plan and carry out program components. We might 
classify Extension* s organizational role in the follow- 
ing manner: 

1. Determine the adequacy of existing organizations 
and make arrangements for participation through 
existing organizations. 

2. Selection of effective leadership and assistance 
in establishing new organizations where needed. 

3. Provision of administrative support to the 
educational process in the form of arrangements 
for group and organizational meetings and for 
servicing group activities. 

The need for new organizations in the form of re- 
source development committees at both the local and 
state levels involves a variety of opinions. In some 
states and areas, it is felt that adequate organizations 
already exist and that Extension should work with them. 

On the other hand, the question may be raised as to 
whether these organizations are widely representative 
of all the interests in the community, or whether they 
are committed to various motives and goals that may be 
inconsistent with the welfare of the total community. 
These factors need to be carefully weighed with community 
iG^dsrs as a basis for a d6fc©CTnination# 



Another organizational feature which is subject to 
varying opinions is the need for state resource develop- 
ment committees. State committees in some instances 
are quite active and meet on a quarterly basis. In 
other states, they appear to be more or less inactive 
and meet annually or less often. The difference seems 
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to depend on the extent to which they are utilized as 
counsellors and advisors to the total Extension role, 
the extent to which their interests are related to 
local resource development activities and other agency 
programs, and the extent to which Extension feels the 
need for additional broad-based support from various 
interest groups throughout the state. 

The extent to which the program planning functions 
should be formalized also involves a variation of 
concepts. The OEDP, as established under the ARA pro- 
gram, has met with a high degree of success and useful- 
ness in those instances where the preparation of the 
document was well planned and where citizen groups 
actually participated in the analysis and selection 
of goals and projects. Such documents have found their 
way into the various levels of educational activity in 
their respective areas--through the schools as a basis 
for community discussion programs and through mass media. 
In other instances, they have been no more than a re- 
quirement to be met in order to participate in a specific 

program. 

It may be argued that the formality of an OEDP is 
unnecessary and that community committees can evaluate 
their situation and problems and select and implement 
priority projects on a less formal basis. The latter 
is actually being done with a reasonable degree of 
success, depending on the leadership provided and the 
extent to which leadership is able to motivate and 
control group dynamics in reaching acceptable decisions. 

The question of where education stops and where 
action takes over is another aspect of Extension’s role. 
In some instances, education is defined quite narrowly 
as being primarily a public affairs function, with 
action being left for some other agency to initiate 
and/or implement. The more widely accepted concept, 
however, is that the edv.cational role extends throughout 
the development process and consists of providing 
assistance to the various phases of community action 
progress. This has generally been true in Extension 
work, in the development of cooperatives and in other 
mutual assistance types of activity • It is less true 
in those instances where individual entrepreneurs or 
enterprises assume the responsibility for action. 
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Some types of activity demand more detailed assistance 
than others , and this may be especially true where infor— 
mal community groups or new organizations assume the 
responsibility for implementing specific projects. 

It is also obvious that Extension frequently works 
with individual firms and community leaders in considering 
the expansion or production of a particular project or 
enterprise. Such activities may be as productive in 
ter.os of development as community projects, but for 
certain reasons are not adaptable to initial consider- 
ation on a community basis. Competition between com- 
munities and the desire to avoid speculation may be 
important factors in this consideration. 

It would not seem desirable to draw any discreet 
boundaries around the educational and organizational 
rola with respect to the above matters. There is room 
for considerable variation depending on available re- 
sources and leadership, and all may be productive in 
their respective environments. 



BASIC AUTHORITY AND POLICY 

The authority provided by the Smith-Lever Act does 
not confine Cooperative Extension to any particular 
discipline or field of work. Although the diffusion of 
useful and practical information on agriculture and home 
economics was emphasized in the wording of the Act, it 
also included the obligation to provide instruction and 
practical demonstrations in subjects relating thereto. 

It is clear from the legislative history that it was 
not the intent of Congress to limit Cooperative Extension 
work to agriculture and home economics. 

The report of the House Committee on Agriculture in 
submitting the Smith-Lever Bill (H.R. 7951) to the 
Committee of the Whole House includes these guidelines: 

The theory of this bill is to extend 
this system ... to the entire country 
by providing for at least one trained 
demonstrator or itinerant teacher for 
each agricultural county, who in the very 
nature of things must give~~leadership and 
direction along all lines of rural activity-- 
social, economic and financial. The teacher 
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or agent will become the instrumentality 
through which the colleges, stations and 
Department of Agriculture will speak. 

. . . He is to assume leadership in 
every movement, whatever it may be, the 
aim of which is better farming, better 
living, more happiness, ^more education 
and better citizenship. A 

Moreover, Section 8 of the Smith-Lever Act emphasizes 
the obligation of Extension as the provision of : 

assistance and counseling to local groups 
in appraising resources for capability of 
improvements in agriculture or introduction 
of industry designed to supplement farm 
income; cooperation with other agencies 
and groups in furnishing all possible 
information as to existing employment 
opportunities, particularly to farm 
families having unemployed workers .... 

In other words, the responsibility of Cooperative 
Extension extends to the total environment in which 
rural people live and work. Farmers cannot be indepen- 
dent of the other components of their communities and 
economies. Farm people can only prosper as their com- 
munities are successful and prosperous. 

This comprehensive responsibility was recognized by 
the ECOP in its "Guide to Extension Programs for the 
Future." It states that: 

Communities can be improved and 
their resources developed. This is the 
significant fact about Extension com- 
munity programs of the past, and it is 
the governing faith behind our programs 
for the future. 

Extension workers will find them- 
selves working with three kinds of 
community resources: 



2 U.S., Congress, House, Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Work, (to accompany H.R. 7951), Report No. 110, 
63rd Cong., 2d Sess., p.5. 
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NATURAL — the land, water, climate, 
minerals, etc. 

HUMAN — the people and their attitudes, 
skills, and talents. 

INSTITUTIONAL — the schools, churches, 
markets, government groups, and other 
organizations and services which fill 
community needs. 

In rendering its assistance. Extension 
will serve many types of communities in a 
variety of projects. Yet its basic objec- 
tive will always be the same — the develop - 
ment of people themselves , helping them to 
approach their potential in knowledge, 
abilities, skills, attitudes and appreciations. 3 

Section VIII of the "Scope Report" provides an 
elaboration of this policy: 

The Extension Service has a responsi- 
bility to render appropriate educational 
assistance in helping people to understand 
such matters as: 

1. Adequate standards for community 
services . 

2. Efficient methods of providing 
such services. 

3. Methods of orderly planning. 

4. Competitive uses of land and 
the relationship to proper com- 
munity growth. 

5. Solution of problems found in 
special community areas within 
metropolitan areas, such as the 
rural-urban fringe and the rural 
slum. 

6. Joint concerns and the responsi- 
bilities of rural and urban people 
for community problems which occur 
where city and country meet. 

7. Methods of improving conditions 



3 ECOP, A Guide to Extension Programs for the Future . 
Agricultural Extension Service, (Raleigh: North Carolina 
State College, 1959), p.38. 



and available services provided 
by health, education, recreation, 
religious and other governmental 
and private institutions. 

In addition to such work on a local 
community basis, Extension has a responsi- 
bility to provide education and leadership 
assistance to people on a county-wid or 
area basis in developing organized programs 
of benefit to both farm and non-farm resi- 
dents. Extension has had long experience 
in helping people to organize for group 
action. It can successfully provide the 
stimulus and guidance that will enable 
local people to develop and carry through 
area-wide improvement programs to stren., .hen 
the local economy, and otherwise enhance the 
level of well-being of the people in the area. 

Extension can and should cooperate with 
local people, other public agencies and lay 
organizations in efforts to improve agri- 
culture, promote non- farm employment oppor- 
tunities, strengthen community services and 
institutions and in other ways encourage 
the optimum development and utilization of 
all local resources. Extension is now en- 
gaged in organized cooperative activities 
that encourage such joint industrialists, 
other businessmen and public officials. 

Such efforts are resulting in the improved 
welfare of both farm and urban residents, 
and should be expanded as widely and rapidly 
as is feasible. 



In addition, the Memorandum of Understanding between 
the several Land-Grant institutions (except for California 
and Illinois) and the USDA provides that the Land-Grant 
universities will; 

accept the responsibility for conducting 
all educational work in the fields of agri- 
culture and home economics and subjects 



4 ECOP, T he Cooperative Extension Service Today - 
A Statement of Scope and Responsibility . (Publisher 
unknown, 1958) , pp. 11-12 . 



related thereto as authorized by the Smith- 
Lever Act as amended and other Acts supporting 
Cooperative Extension work and such phases of 
other programs of the Department as are pri- 
marily educational, which the Department has 
been authorized to carry on within the States. 
(Paragraph I, (c).) 

Within this cooperative relationship, the Cooperative 
Extension Service has a responsibility for providing 
educational assistance to the achievement of those 
national and regional goals that are established by the 
Congress and the USDA. It is under this responsibility 
that Cooperative Extension has been delegated the 
responsibility for providing educational and organiza- 
tional assistance to the various resource development 
efforts sponsored by the USDA since 1955. 



Measures of Progress 

Community and resource development work has expanded 
rapidly as a component of the Cooperative Extension 
program during the past ten years. This is especially 
true when it is recognized that only small additional 
appropriations have been available for this purpose. 

Recent estimates indicate that from 12 to 15 percent of 
the total resources of Cooperative Extension are now 
being devoted to this phase of the work. 

Forty-three states have formally established Project 
VII (Community and Resource Development) as a program 
area. Others perform various components of Project VII 
as parts of established plans of work. The degree of 
progress varies widely, depending on institutional com- 
mitment and available staff. There is also a wide 
variation in the extent to which community and resource 
development has been integrated into the ongoing programs. 

Forty-four states have established state RAD or 
resource development committees, and committees or coun- 
cils have been established in 2,183 counties. Some states 
use the RAD terminology, while others have chosen to 
identify their state and local committees as resource 
development committees or councils. 

Recent reports indicate that 1,314 counties have 
completed OEDP's, with 785 of these being prepared as a 
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basis for participation in the PRA-EDA programs. Ap- 
proximately 400 counties have recently been engaged in 
revising these documents as a basis for continued 
participation . 

Approximately 1,600 counties report current activity 
in the planning and implementing of certain development 
projects. More than 1,400 projects are reported to have 
been completed since July 1, 1961. Approximately 
100,000 local people are involved in these activities 
at the state, area and county levels. 

Although the character of resource development pro- 
jects varies widely from community improvement activities 
to large industrial and community facility installations, 
reports conclusively indicate that rural areas are 
making increasingly greater use of federal and state 
resources, as well as private investments. Progress is 
being accelerated as the agencies of the USDA and of the 
federal and state governments work together more 
effectively. Through the technical action panels (TAP) , 
the working relationships among USDA agency representa- 
tives are more effective than they have ever been. 



PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 

The definition of community and resource development 
has been of considerable concern in terms of providing 
a framework for reporting Extension activities and as 
a basis for sharing in available appropriations. A 
basic fear has been engendered that the mission of 
resource development was being defined in terms of a 
specific type of group activity, and that work with 
individual firms, individuals and existing organizations 
was being omitted from the reporting process as well as 
the definition. Steps are being taken to clarify this 
situation and to expand the concepts on an acceptable 
scale. 

A special Task Force acting under the direction of 
the Project VII Subcommittee of ECOP is engaged in pre- 
paring a current guideline with respect to the definition 
and scope of community and resource development as a 
recommendation to ECOP. This will update the previous 
statement of ECOP and the Scope Report. 
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There is need for expanding the participation of the 
various disciplines of Extension in community and resource 
development activities. This is especially true insofar 
as home economics, youth, and marketing and business 
management are concerned. Home economists are in a posi- 
tion to contribute to the development of home industries, 
cultural opportunities, institutional management for 
resort and tourist business, community services such as 
Head Start, welfare programs and related activities, and 
to provide guides to women's groups on a wide variety of 
programs and activities. 

4-H and youth participation in many types of human 
development activities are keenly important to the total 
resource development activity. In addition, many com- 
munity improvement programs can be aided through 
neighborhood youth corps and related projects. 

Marketing and business management specialists are in 
a position to expand their work to many rural industries 
and businesses that need guidance in making feasibility 
analyses of alternative opportunities and more efficient 
management. Numerous other contributions are possible, 
especially in behalf of programs to serve the low -income 
and disadvantaged elements of the population. In addition, 
there is a need for a wider recognition that public affairs 
education should be closely integrated with all phases of 
community and resource development. 

The problem of adequately reporting community and re- 
source development educational work will continue to be 
of substantial concern to administrators and budget 
officials. From a national point of view, it is obvious 
that additional appropriations will be required to fully 
expand this phase of Cooperative Extension work. In 
justifying the progress being made and as a basis for 
budget estimates, adequate reporting of current programs 
is essential. 



Serving the Total Community 

The expansion of Cooperative Extension work to serve 
a wide range of non- farm clientele with many new competen- 
cies is no longer a question. It is a reality. A number 
of institutions have reorganized, or are in the process, 
in order to more adequately meet these expanding respon- 
sibilities. Various complementary programs are being 
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provided, including Title I of the Higher Education 
Act, the Technical Assistance Program of the Department 
of Commerce and the various elements of the EOA. Some 
universities are accepting the challenge and are making 
plans to share these new programs and to provide educa- 
tional services to the total community. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is in an enviable 
position with respect to its opportunities. It is or- 
ganized in practically all counties of the United States 
with a competent and able staff. We need to recognize 
our weaknesses and our strengths. We need to evaluate 
objectively the various factors affecting our work and 
to project our steps in the direction of strength. 

We occasionally hear the question, "When is Extension 
going to stop chasing federal programs?" The answer is 
clear. We need to establish a concerted program of 
community and resource development Extension activities. 
When this is done, the various federal and state programs 
will simply provide resources to carry out the several 
components of community and resource development programs 
that are receiving Extension's educational support. 



EXTENSION COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 
LOOKS AT INCREASED COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

by 

John B. Claar* 



My tcisk today is to discuss the role and function 
of the Extension Committee on Organization and Policy 
(ECOP) as it relates to community and area resource 
development and to relate to you some of the work that 
ECOP has underway. But I must warn you that I have an 
additional interest in being here, and that is the op- 
portunity to inform some of the outstanding leadership 
in this field in the United States as to the steps that 
need to be taken in order for Extension to achieve its 
potential in this field of work. 

My credentials to discuss this particular subject 
with you are a long-time involvement with the task force 
in the Federal Extension Service (FES) relating to rural 
development, the serious effort in my own state to de- 
velop an effective program, a term as chairman of ECOP 
Subcommittee on Project VII (Community and Resource 
Development) and current administrative advisor to the 
subcommittee representing ECOP. In spite of this in- 
volvement from several angles, I fear that I will have 
more questions than answers. For the answers that were 
right yesterday are not adequate today because of the 
fast-changing climate in which we operate. I refer 
especially to the growth in legislation and organizations 
interested in the field, including the existence of 
professional planners at the county or area level that 
did not exist a few years ago when the concepts of rural 
development were hammered out. The role that Extension 
might have played in 1955 may not be as relevant today 
because of these changes that have occurred beyond 
Extension's purview. 

But before I am drawn more deeply into the specifics 
of my discussion, I think it may be important that I 
discuss the make-up and function of ECOP and how it fits 
into the scheme of things. First of all, I note that my 
good friend, Everett Weitzell, appeared on your program 
yesterday to discuss a national perspective for increased 



♦Associate Director, Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Extension work in community resource development. ECOP, 
although it is a creature of the Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, works very closely 
with the FES. Therefore, I fear I may duplicate some of 
the material presented by Mr. Weitzell since ECOP and 
FES are in close harmony on the general principles in- 
volved. 

For those of you who may not be closely acquainted 
with the organizational structure of the Extension 
Service, ECOP is composed of eight Cooperative Extension 
Directors, with two directors named by each of the four 
regional Extension director groups. Two regions also 
name a representative of state leaders of home economics. 
The Administrator of the FES is an ex-officio member. 

ECOP exists under the authority of the Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges and functions 
under the Division of Agriculture of that body. It is 
through the Association's structure that the legislative 
committee of ECOP appears before congressional bodies to 
support funds for the Extension Service that may or may 
not agree with the budget that has been submitted by the 
executive branch of the federal government. ECOP has a 
number of standing subcommittees such as the Legislative 
Subcommittee, the Subcommittee on Project III, Marketing 
Subcommittee, Subcommittee on Home Economics, Subcom- 
mittee on 4-H, Subcommittee on International Programs 
and on Project VII. Much of its work is conducted with 
and through these subcommittees. 

The best way to portray the mission and philosophy 
of ECOP is probably to read briefly from a recent state- 
ment which has been developed relating to its functions: 

ECOP is Cooperative Extension's policy 
development and planning body at the national 
level. ECOP's policy decisions are primarily 
focused on program activity. Through active 
participation in the affairs of the National 
Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, ECOP serves within that 



^■Minutes of the June Meeting, June 20, 21, 22, 1966, 
Extension Committee on Organization and Policy, Washington 
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organization as an interpreter of Coopera- 
tive Extension and provides the vital 
communications link between the Extension 
function of the Land-Grant universities 
and the chief administrative offices of 
those universities. ECOP serves as a 
focal point and as a vehicle by which 
Cooperative Extension achieves a common 
sense of mission and purpose at the 
national level. It promotes the single- 
ness of purpose and creates a strong 
measure of consensus between the par- 
ticipating states and Puerto Rico and 

,t ? fc f 5 deral government, especially the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
using its standing and ad hoc subcommit- 
tees, ECOP tries to keep Cooperative 
Extension attuned to the changing, grow- 
ing opportunities for educational programs 
in. Extension work, it pursues this goal 

1. Serving as a repository for sub- 
committee reports and special 
functions. 

2. Functioning as a communications 
link between FES, USDA and state 
Extension Services. 

3. Establishing and maintaining liai- 
son in policy and relationship 
matters with various departments 
and offices of the federal 
government. 

4. Spearheading the authorization 
and organization of standing and 
ad hoc subcommittees, and sponsor- 
ing workshops and conferences and 
seminars. 

5. Acting as a forum for debate and 
review of major policy issues facing 
Extension and Extension-type programs. 

6 * Providing review and study mechanisms 
to deal with a variety of national 
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organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with Extension programs. 

7 • Becoming a means whereby legis- 
lative action affecting Extension 
programs is shaped. 

Deliberating and acting in concert with 
FES and the USDA, ECOP provides the mechan- 
ism to assist FES in interpreting and 
developing national goals of the USDA as 
they relate to Extension-type programs. 

At the same time, as a national committee 
representing the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 

ECOP assists in interpreting the mission 
of the Land-Grant colleges to the USDA's 
administrative arm. In this manner state 
and local problems are better understood 
and brought into harmony with those at 
the national level. Thus Cooperative 
Extension in the entire nation is able 
to function beyond the parochialisms of 
local lay leadership and professional 
staff. 

Although the report continues to outline more speci- 
fically these responsibilities, I think that this excerpt 
is enough to make clear the significant role that ECOP 
has in both challenging the states to see and accept 
their role and opportunities as well as representing 
effectively the interests of the member services. 

For several years ECOP, functioning in close con- 
sultation with the FES, has recognized the growing 
importance of this general field of work which we re- 
fer to as community resource development. This concern 
on the part of Extension Services dates back many years. 
In fact, projects in this area go back to the 1930's. 

In my own state, a community betterment program was set 
up specifically in 1946 at the state level, and of 
course, county agents have served as architects in the 
local community since Extension began. How can you 
imagine a more effective community development work than 
the organization of cooperatives and business services 
needed by agriculture which was done so effectively 
through many years? An excellent statement articulating 
the growing need and opportunity was developed in the 
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Scope Report in 1958 and was spelled out more fully in 
the accompanying guide. 2 

As the program developed and the needs became more 
apparent, this general type of program became a major 
national focus, and through new legislation and admini- 
strative decisions, a host of organizations, both public 
and private, has become involved. Many groups are also 
involved within the Land-Grant university. In fact, I 
would say facetiously that a role of Extension one of 
these days may be to help local communities design 
community protective associations to defend against too 
much community assistance. I say this only to highlight 
the fact that although there are a multitude of groups 
and organizations concerned at local, state and national 
levels, the problem is not that there are too many. The 
problem seems to be inadequate local planning to make 
effective use of these tools and aids that function in 
a highly uncoordinated manner, generally under separate 
authorities. 

Recognizing these facts, ECOP has continued its con- 
cern through the appointment of the Subcommittee on 
Project VII with the special challenge to work at 
developing a program and to outline the resources needed 
to do an effective job in this field of work. As a part 
of the work of this subcommittee, a statement of national 
purpose and intent was developed and approved by ECOP. 

In a traditional manner, this statement approached the 
problem from the point of view of local people and what 
\:hey want from their communities. A brief quote from 
this statement will serve to indicate its tone and the 
attitude of ECOP toward the job ahead: 

Today a large part of our attention is focused on 
the exciting opportunities for community improvement. 
Events of this century have demonstrated that the wel- 
fare of each of us is intimately associated with the 
welfare of others in our community. Our own prosperity 



2ecop, The Cooperative Extension Services Today — 

A Statement~oj: Scope and Responsibilities . (Publisher 
unknown, 1958) . 
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loses some of its significance if our neighbors are 
poor and in need, or if our communities cannot provide 
such needs as adequate education for our children, 
employment for our neighbors, economic encouragement 
for our young people or the opportunity for senior 
citizens to live satisfying lives. 

Whether we live on farms, in rural communities or 
in cities, we want more from our communities than the 
bare essentials provided by a trading post or a market- 
place. We know that many American communities, through 
confident and enlightened leadership, can provide both 
economic opportunities for their citizens and the social 
cultural and physical services and environments that 
make life rich and satisfying. We assume that people 
who aspire to explore the universe will want their own 
communities to be models for a civilized world. 

The goals that people set for their communities are 
frequently exciting, sometimes formidable, but rarely 
unattainable. Among some of the more exciting of these 
goals we would call attention to four: 

1. To provide for all people who want and need 
employment the opportunity for jobs that 
provide a decent income and a challenge to 
their talents and abilities, and to expand 
the economic base of the community to 
accommodate young people who will be seek- 
ing future employment. 

2. To provide adequate systems of formal 
education for the community's young 
people that take into account differ- 
ences in individual abilities, aspira- 
tions and goals, and to provide informal 
or continuing education for citizens who 
want or need to improve their technical 
or professional abilities or to enrich 
their lives through new educational 
experiences . 

3. To provide at reasonable cost those eco- 
nomic and cultural services that will 
permit people, both young and old, to 
benefit from the nation's progress. 

4. To provide the physical, moral and 
aesthetic environment in the community 



that local people desire and that is 
acceptable to neighboring communities 
and to the nation . 

Today in this 51st anniversary year, the Cooperative 
Extension Service (CES) of the nation's Land-Grant uni- 
versities, in association with USDA, reaffirms its 
confidence in the ability of local people, both rural 
and urban, to provide the leadership needed to make 
progress toward these four goals for their communities. 
With this statement of national purpose and intent, the 
CES pledges to continue to support and to allocate ad- 
ditional resources to the challenging task of assisting 
local people with their programs of community analysis, 
development and improvement. Extension's role is to 
help establish and maintain effective organizations and 
provide a sound educational channel to help both groups 
and individuals deal effectively with their problems. 

Of course the CES cannot do this job alone. It will 
therefore need to work harmoniously with other groups 
and seek to provide the leadership and service that it 
is uniquely able to render. In addition to organizational 
and educational efforts, such service will include action 
programs in a number of areas such as the improvement of 
family living and the development of an increased econo- 
mic base in agriculture. 

I believe I properly reflect the thinking of ECOP 
when I state that both the roles outlined in the paper 
from which I just quoted represent difficult but impor- 
tant needs and opportunities. I mentioned earlier in 
my paper the fact that there were a great many organi- 
zations and groups who are interested and able to 
contribute something to these problems. The only logi- 
cal place where their efforts can be effectively coordi- 
nated is at the local level itself. Here is where the 
organizational and liaison task of Extension comes into 
play. Wouldn't it be wonderful if each local area had 
an effective group representing the various interests 
in the community and planning for the development of 
the community over the proper geographic area? If each 
community had a well though-out and articulated set of 
goals and objectives together with professional help 
for implementation, the various organizations and legis- 
lative aids could be used as tools by the community to 
accomplish the objectives of local people. 
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In the absence of such well-coordinated planning, all 
of the assistance and aids may result in some action, but 
in a manner that results in far from optimum progress. 

In fact, in the absence of such planning, occasionally 
real problems can develop from the result of such action. 
In fact, in a community not too far from me, I am told 
that a swimming pool and recreational area has been de- 
veloped, but the local community seems to have little 
chance of finding a way to operate it even though it had 
to provide little of the capital. One must ask the 
question, "Was this the most important need to which 
the limited resources of this small community could be 
directed?" Thus, I believe that the task of Extension 
as an impartial group with nothing to sell is a central 
concern with ECOP. 

I believe, however, there has been an increasing 
recognition that this approach must be a very flexible 
one. The idea of some years back that a new organiza- 
tional group could be developed by Extension in every 
community that would serve as the lead organization for 
such activity may not be as valid as it once was in light 
of these new developments. I believe there is, in fact, 
greater recognition that the real genius may lie in 
getting the right people and the right organizations 
involved, adding only enough organization to get the job 
done. 

Although I say that I believe this function is a 
central concern with ECOP, I believe I also see increasing 
concern that Extension develops its educational program 
more fully in this field. After these several years of 
experience, we can develop a conceptual framework on which 
we can agree and which can serve as a theoretical and 
philosophical base for an expanding program. What is the 
subject matter that needs to be taught to local groups 
and individuals to enable them to take more aggressive 
leadership in planning and development? Specifically 
how can these different target audiences be reached 
effectively with educational programs? As we have done 
in other fields, can we tie a serious depth continuing 
education program alongside an action program so that 
the two are mutually supporting? It is time that 
we were more articulate, more penetrating in our analysis, 
much more specific about the character of this program, 
and more aggressive in developing a model that we can use 
to explain to others what we believe is needed and what 
we are capable and able to do. 
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I think one of the handicaps that we have is that we 
realize that we do not have many of these resources in 
Extension at the present time and the resources that we 
do have are heavily committed. However, it would seem 
to be a serious mistake to let this hamper our imagina- 
tion and our aggressiveness in outlining our interest 
and capability. We do not need to throw our loop around 
the entire job, but we can outline and lead a program 
that includes our teaching capability and that provides 
an attractive vehicle for others to cooperate with. It 
is here that Extension's administrators must look to staff 
experts, and I believe that the challenge is squarely upon 
such people as yourselves to get specific and to cover us 
up with well though-out, educationally based programs 
that are appropriate for Cooperative Extension to lead. 

Armed with such information, Extension administrators 
can seek funding under various avenues and can seek ways 
and means of bringing the necessary resources to bear 
within the institution to back-stop the program. We 
cannot guarantee success in every case, but we can be 
certain that little progress will be made without these 
well thought-out documents in hand or without successful 
demonstrations on the ground. 

It is because of these thoughts and concerns that 
ECOP, through its subcommittee, has turned to a group 
of professionals to analyze our progress to date and to 
attempt to meet the needs that I have just outlined. 

The expectations of this group are high, but a blue- 
ribbon group has been chosen to attempt it. The charge 
to the special subcommittee indicates the character of 
this assignment: 

This task force will be responsible 
for developing a comprehensive report on 
the scope and content of "community and 
resource development" and the role of 
the CES in it. In pursuing its assign- 
ment, the task force should exercise 
whatever initiative and ingenuity are 
required. It should search out and re- 
port information, ideas and observations, 
and make recommendations that will give 
the ECOP a clear understanding of the 
following : 

1. What is community and resource 
development? 
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2. What problem areas should be en- 
compassed by Cooperative Extension 
efforts in community and resource 
development? 

3. Who are the clientele to be served 
by Extension in community and re- 
source development? 

4 . What are the educational needs of 
the various clientele groups? 

5. What should be the program of 
Cooperative Extension in community 
and resource development: 

a. What should be the general 
nature and content of Coopera- 
tive Extension's educational 
program to meet the needs of 
the clientele? 

b. What should be the program 
relationships between 
Cooperative Extension and 
other federal, regional, 
state and local agencies 
and groups involved in com- 
munity and resource development? 

c. What are the realistic program 
staffing alternatives and re- 
lated organizational alternatives 
for Cooperative Extension in 
achieving its educational and 
inter-agency role? 

In its deliberations on item 2 above, 
the task force should give particular atten- 
tion to delineating clearly the problem areas 
that should be encompassed by Cooperative 
Extension efforts in community and resource 
development. For example, the ECOP Committee 
on Community and Resource Development con- 
sidered the following problem areas to be 
within a reasonable definition of community 
and resource development and related Extension 
efforts : 



1. Problems related to public understand- 
ing of the social and economic forces 
affecting community and resource de- 
velopment. 

2. Problems related to the understanding 
and application of the social action 
processes. 

3. Problems in identification, motiva- 
tion and development of leaders and 
decision-makers . 

4 . Problems related to per capita income 
and income distribution. 

5. Problems in labor force adjustments 
and developments, plus adjustments 
and developments of other groups. 

6. Problems in the use and development 
of natural resources. 

7. Problems of availability and use 

of capital in community and resource 
development. 

8. Problems in the location of economic 
activities . 

9. Problems related to public services 
or social overhead capital. 

10. Problems of local government. 

11. Problems of institutional and organi- 
zational change. 

In its deliberations on item 5 in the 
first section above, the task force should 
give particular attention to the following 
guidelines. These were considered to be 
most important by the ECOP Committee on 
Community and Resource Development. The 
guidelines are: 

1. The central focus of the program 
should be human and resource 
development. 
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2. The program should be flexible 
enough so that any state can use 
it. 

3. The program should be broad enough 
to include all clientele groups 
that have a part in the decision- 
making for community and resource 
development. 

4. The program should include process, 
methodology and content for action 
programs . 

5. The program should allow for the 
interdisciplinary nature of com- 
munity and resource development. 

6. The program should allow for and 
foster contributions from all re- 
lated program resources. 

7. The program should allow and, if 
possible, facilitate a clear re- 
porting of Cooperative Extension 
efforts conducted under it.^ 

But as usual , high as our expectations may be of 
this effort, we cannot wait for this report. The show 
must go on. In the meantime, Extension is readying a 
budgetary request that will start through the mill and 
which later can be supported by the program which is 
outlined. It is important, too, that individual states 
do not wait for this national effort. I am sure that 
ECOP and the FES would wish me to emphasize this most 
vigorously, and I hope that a great number of states 
will be doing this same sort of evaluation and projection 
in order to cleave out the emerging role of the CES and 
the significant educational program which must be a part 
of the continuing effort. I would state a personal 
opinion by saying that even though we can point to lots 



^Project Proposal Community and Resource Development. 
(Morgantown: West Virginia University, April 4, 1966), 
pp . 2,3,4. 
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of weaknesses and problems and needs, there are oppor- 
tunities for funding and growth of this work if these 
well thought-out proposals are developed. In fact, I 
would say to you that I believe the star of this work 
is continuing to rise, but that the professional people 
within it have a real challenge to help administration 
develop a program that can be told, demonstrated and 
sold. 

In closing, I am sure that I do not want to leave a 
note of disillusionment with our efforts to date. Re- 
sources have been re-directed into this work. Examples 
of accomplishment are many. The development of the 
long-time Extension effort has been hampered by short- 
term assistance that we have given to national acts that 
would have floundered much more seriously had we not 
dropped everything and put our shoulder to the wheel. 

The resources that Extension has been able to devote 
have been fully extended and productive. 

Doing more with these resources is not a practical 
solution. We cannot set up a specialist or an area 
agent and feel that we have done the job. The special- 
ties needed in this field are as great as any other that 
we have attempted. My thesis is that we must think larger, 
be bolder and develop more flexible ways of approaching 
the job. You may be assured of the interest and support 
of ECOP as you continue your study in this workshop. 
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INCREASING UNIVERSITY ROLES IN COMMUNITY 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

by 

J. W. Fanning* 



The university faces the challenge to seek and 
implement an expanding role in a new and fast developing 
community. The Cooperative Extension Service (CES) must 
likewise seek and find its expanding role in this new 
community. And so must agriculture. 

I do not intend to indicate in any manner that the 
process (painful as it is) of seeking expanding roles 
in this new community is not underway. It is, and I 
congratulate you of the CES, the university and agri- 
culture for the diligent efforts which are being 
devoted to this undertaking. It is, I may add, a 
gigantic undertaking and one that requires a full com- 
mitment to inquiry and change. 

I joined the CES 38 years ago as an assistant county 
agent. Most of my professional career has been in the 
ranks of Extension, and all of my career except for a 
few years has been in adult and continuing education 
with a very special interest in community development. 

During the years I have spent in work outside the 
CES, I observed with gratification your progress and 
adaptation to a changing society and a revamping of 
agriculture and rural communities. You have done well. 
Your progress has been splendid. I wish for you the 
success which you so richly deserve and which I am sure 
you will attain. 

It has been my good fortune in recent years to 
observe and participate in the operations of a growing 
state university deeply committed to broad programs 
of instruction, research and service. I have come to 
know a total faculty and appreciate the great knowledge, 
technical skills and dedication of its members to the 
building of a better society. I have watched this 



*Vice President for Services, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 
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university as it strove to become more deeply involved 
in the complex problems of a changing state that was 
in the throes of remodeling its communities and building 
anew its economy. It has been thrilling to be on the 
staff of this institution as it broadened its concerns 
and moved to accept new and expanding roles in develop- 
ing the resources of the state and its communities. 
Change and adjustment are indeed painful, yet so very 
rewarding when they contribute to che solutions of 
great problems confronting people. 

In my opinion, one of the most dramatic changes in 
our society in recent years has been the evolving of 
a new community. This new community is not easily de- 
fined. It is a product of a great variety of circum- 
stances. It comes with ubanization and the desire of 
people to build a city, yet not become too deeply 
involved in all of its problems. It comes with a 
commercial agriculture and the release of people to go 
elsewhere for employment and residence. It comes with 
great advances in communications and transportation 
which allow people to relate one with another much 
more speedily and effectively. 

This new community is breaking down the old lines 
between rural and urban and seeking a consensus of 
understanding and effective cooperation between the two. 

The metropolitan area is an example of this new 
community. So is megalopolis as it stretches out across 
the country side, creeping from one big city to another 
and devouring farms and old line farm communities as 
it moves. 

You have observed the strip city as it extends out 
into the country surrounding the city as a place of 
residence for people who commute to the city for employ- 
ment. Its impact upon the country side is easily 
perceptible and often times damaging by old standards. 

One of the present-day developments causing constant 
amazement is suburbia — a haven for those who want to 
use the city, but do not want to live within its boun- 
daires or become too involved in its problems. 

I am sure you have spent many an hour pondering 
over the mixture of full, part-time and residential 
farmers in a rural community and the type of program 
that can be developed to render the assistance 
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which this new and highly diversified community needs. 

In my own state of Georgia, much emphasis is being 
given to multi-county and multi-municipal communities. 
These communities are striving to solve regional or 
areu or multi-county problems which the individual 
county or municipality alone cannot solve, but which 
must be solved before the county or municipality can 
adequately develop its own resources. As a legal 
entity, it is providing a somewhat different approach 
to community resource development. 

We need not deal upon the forces bringing about 
these new communities. Of course these are numerous, 
and they are quite powerful. We should strive to 
understand them better, but it is not the purpose of 
this paper to deal with this question. Rather, I feel 
that I should like to search with you for the impacts 
and problems growing from the creation of these new 
communities and determine what the university can do 
better to assist in their resource development. 

May I very briefly make a few observations about 
the problems with which these new communities must 
deal. I feel they are closely related to the in- 
creasing university roles in resource development. 

Not only do these new communities face new problems, 
but they are confronted with problems which are inter- 
locking in nature. For example, a community attempting 
to solve the problem of increased job opportunity finds 
itself confronted with a myriad of other problems. 

For example, an expanding employment base comes most 
readily with the solution of problems in government 
finance and service, public education, recreation, 
housing, agricultural productivity and others. To 
deal with one problem in community development is to 
virtually touch all others that impinge upon the 
central one being dealt with. Thus, one who works 
in community development must possess the ability of 
a broad perspective and a deep insight. He must deal 
with many resources and direct a program of consider- 
able scope. 

We have learned that economic development is a 
product of rural-urban cooperation and a complex of 
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interlocking relationships. A city does not live unto 
itself, nor does the countryside. The modern town 
literally feeds upon the countryside for its employees 
and much of its purchasing power. For its outdoor 
recreation, it goes to the rural community. 

The school district is fast finding no rural or 
urban lines. Public education is a problem belonging 
to the rural and urban alike. It is a basic resource 
to be dealt with in community development. Programs 
for its improvement are of as much concern to rural as 
to urban residents. 

Municipal and county governments have a great 
variety of overlapping functions in their efforts to 
respond to the calls for aid from the rural-urban 
community. Truly, roads do not stop at political 
boundaries. Neither do streams, nor do people looking 
for jobs and places to live. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that in resource 
development we must more and more look to a community 
embracing both rural and urban interests and possess- 
ing problems of mutual concern and interdependence. 

I submit the proposition that this community is with 
us by force of circumstance and that it must be dealt 
with. Therefore, those in the city must look beyond 
its boundaries for the solution to many of their 
problems, and those in the open country must likewise 
look into the city. The two interests must meet on 
common ground, and they must seek solutions to common 
problems impeding the development of each. Resource 
development can only take place as this type of 
relationship and joint effort is cultivated. 

Permit me to bring my proposition into a bit sharper 
focus by stating that a community possesses problems 
of government, education, housing, cultural development, 
landscape development, business and industrial develop- 
ment, land use planning and controls, recreation, 
agricultural adjustment and growth, social services, 
heal tli, water conservation and pollution, organization, 
leadership and a myriad of others. This vast array of 
problems relate one to the o':her as we search for 
approaches to community resource development. At some 
point in time, these problems must be viewed and dealt 
with as a whole or in pertinent groupings. The factors 
limiting and obstructing solution to particular problems 
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must be searched for, and will often be found, in a 
multi-prong attack. I have seen a problem in education 
solved by a new tax assessment base. I have likewise 
observed the pressure lighten in agriculture with a 
well-conceived program of training for industrial 
skills. 

There are times when I wonder what we mean by 
community resources. Are we speaking of human and 
physical resources alone? Are we including government 
and education as community resources for development? 
Are we also including businesses, industries, agri- 
culture, communications, transportation and a host of 
organizations? Are these community resources which 
must be understood and planned for in total community 
development? I guess it all depends upon the point 
of view and definition. I include them in my concept 
of community resource development. And as I do, I am 
forced to broaden my base of interest and concern 
within the community and proceed to acquire a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the great variety of 
sources of assistance which are available for their 
development. I find, too, a great need for skills 
in how to properly and most effectively utilize avail- 
able assistance in community resource development. 

I think at this point the community must look to 
its university and the vast store of resources which 
it possesses in so many of the disciplines which modern* 
day communities must draw upon for total resource devel* 
opment. And the community finds, I am convinced, a 
concerned and extremely competent faculty with broad- 
based knowledge and technical competency to deal with 
the complex problems possessed by communities seeking 
total resource development. 

I should like to place additional emphasis on what 
I have tried to say about the university's roles in 
community resource development. I do this to lay the 
foundation for what I would like to list as increasing 
university roles. There are five points I should like 
to emphasize: 

1. The university must come to recognize the 

urban-rural community with its highly diversi- 
fied resources and interrelated needs and 
problems. There is demand, of course, to 
relate to the needs of the strictly urban 
community and also the rural community. But 
I submit that no longer can we think in terms 
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of total resource development without reference 
to both rural and urban communities. This 
recognition is not easy to come by or deal with. 
But, in my opinion, it must be done. 

2. The university must understand the interlocking 
needs and problems of the community for resource 
development. The educational needs for rural 
and urban alike must be understood. So, too, 
the problems of two governments must be under- 
stood, working side by side to provide identical 
services to people who are paying less and less 
attention to political boundaries but who are 
demanding more and more services. And may I 
suggest that adequate markets for farm commo- 
dities can only be secured by the joint action 
of rural and urban leadership. Thus, the rural 
joins hands with the urban community in indus- 
trial resource development. 

3. The university must possess a knowledge of the 
resources of the community including strengths 
and weaknesses. The university must have the 
facts about government, education, water, in- 
dustry, agriculture and a host of other resources. 
And certainly no one knows more about the human 
resources of communities than the university. 

4 . The university must possess knowledge of the 
needs in community resource development. These 
facts and their understanding extend to needs 
in education, government, economic development, 
recreation, housing, culture and on through a 
vast array of resources that must be developed. 

5. The university must help in community resource 
development. The big challenge which univer- 
sities face is bringing their resources to 
bear upon the solution of problems obstructing 
community resource development. The job is 
that of implementing the flow of knowledge and 
technical competency of its faculty to communi- 
ties for the solution of their problems. To 
put it another way, universities must help 
communities move on a broad front in resource 
development through the application of knowledge 
and technical competency in a great variety of 
disciplines. The basic responsibility for 
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community resource development lies with the 
leadership of the community. The basic re- 
sponsibility for assisting community leadership 
in assessing, appraising and evaluating pro- 
blems of change in the new community and in 
making application of pertinent knowledge and 
technical skill in resource development is that 
of the university. 

Now, may I suggest five areas in which the univer- 
sity needs to play an increasing role in community 
development : 

1. Community leadership development 

The university must help leaders to see 
and understand the total community, its inter- 
dependencies, its interlocking problems and 
its challenges and resources for development. 
Too often the university deals with segments 
of a community and fails to put the parts to- 
gether so as to deal with the whole. Unless 
the community leadership understands the big 
picture, total resource development will not 
take place as effectively as it should. The 
university must make concerted efforts in 
training community leaders to comprehend total 
community resources, including the people's 
needs, problems and opportunities. 

2 . Training of community resource 
practitioners 

The skills in community resource develop- 
ment must be sharpened and made more effective 
among those people who are employed in local 
government, education, community planning, 
business, industry, agriculture and many other 
areas. There is no substitute for a capable 
and efficient practitioner. The university 
must always seek to expand its role in training 
these individuals. 

3. Public understanding of resource 
development 

There is an overall role of education for 
the public, generally on the problems, needs 
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and opportunities in community resource 
development. The challenge to help people 
understand the forces at work changing old 
communities and building new ones is an 
exciting and demanding one. The university 
has at its command the known effective educa- 
tional techniques and methods as well as rich 
experiences in community development. There 
is no reason why the challenge should go unmet. 

4 . Providing Technical Services 

Within the colleges, schools, departments, 
bureaus and institutes of the state university 
are well qualified faculty members who can 
study, advise and counsel on technical problems 
in government, education, business, agriculture, 
culture, community organization and a host of 
other resources in community development. At 
no other time have communities looked more to 
their universities for technical advice and 
consultation. The university must find the way 
to meet this ever expanding demand for service. 

5 . Research on Community Resource 
Development 

There is a never-ending demand for research 
in community resource development. There- is 
need for study of the community development 
process to provide a better understanding to 
leadership. The deficiency of facts about 
community resources for development in a 
rapidly changing society is appalling. The 
university must expand its research in community 
resource development. The full picture must be 
studied so as to have information on the whole 
as well as the individual units. 

I feel that these five ro-es need expanding within 
the university. They are highly essential in community 
resource development. But expansion does not come 
easy nor readily. 

A few years ago, the University of Georgia took 
another step to attempt to bring its total resources 
to bear upon the new communities that are developing 
in Georgia. To this end, the Institute of Community 
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and Area Development was created in 1961. Its purposes 
were: (1) to provide a unified University voice in 

total community development, and (2) to more effectively 
bring all resources of the University to bear upon com- 
munity development. Its director was made responsible 
to the President of the University. Its staff was 
jointly-staffed with their respective departments of 
specialization in either research or teaching. Office 
space was arranged within the departments. Staff are 
now employed in business research and development, local 
government, community planning, landscape development, 
social services, recreation, cultural development, 
community organization and leadership, safety education 
and geology. The staff works with the members of their 
own departments in drawing upon the available resources. 
They also relate to each other in providing a team ap- 
proach to community resource problems requiring inter- 
disciplinary study and action. The Institute maintains 
an effective university-wide relationship with all 
colleges, schools, departments, bureaus and institutes. 
Last year more than 50 members of the faculty from 25 
different disciplines participated in research, con- 
sultation and technical assistance within communities. 

The Institute has been active in an educational 
program of total community resource development. The 
rural-urban community and its interlocking relation- 
ships and dependencies have received special attention. 
Much time has been spent in helping with the organization 
and programming of multi-county planning and development 
groups. 

The Institute represents the total University con- 
cern and interest in community resource development. 

It works with all appropriate units of the University 
in conducting research and training programs and pro- 
viding consultation. It seeks to bring more coordinated 
and team action within the University on community and 
area development. This focal point for the University's 
concern in community development assures a broad and 
continuing program in this important field. It has been 
our experience that at some point, this concern must be 
expressed in an adequate organization so that it can 
act with the full support of the administration. We 
believe that in community resource development, as I 
have tried to present it, there must be a central 
office which communities can contact and which can be 
given the responsibility to relate resources to needs 
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and demonstrate the total University concern and interest 
*h» n!?° Ut °"f and one- half years ago, the President of 

? rS i ty a PP° inted three vice-presidents— one 
each in instruction, research and service, I occupy 

Y lce ” Pres ident for Services. Here, too, 
is another step in the direction of university commit- 

5°5 al community resource development. What- 

t0 this job wil1 be attempted. Every 
effort will be made to bring the highly diverse re- 

sources of the University to bear upon the problems of 
the state and its communities as they build anew. 

_ - ^ ® m convinced that each university must expand its 

£\\ 8 ^ n . COI !r nity re s °urce development. But each must 
do this in its own way. Communities are seeking and 

^3i eCt ii! 9 .. he i p fr ° m the f r university as to direction 
an a method of approach in this time of great chanqe 
and stress and often times uncertainty. 9 

. * like ex P res s an opinion which I believe 

development? r ° l6 ln thG field of community resource 

I must confess that I often feel that agriculture 
has not concerned itself enough with the problems of 

bb * c tP' ®Y en though it has vigorously presented the 
idea that the city should be interested in the prob- 
lems of agriculture. Maybe the reason for this is 
that so many of the city's problems appear to be out- 
side agriculture's scope of activity and immediate 
concern. However, the city's problems are increasingly 
becoming the problems of the rural community. Agricul- 

^ f i nd ^i tS ?l f '. therefore, in the position of having 
to desl with what it thought to be the problems of the 

<. Ma ? * cal J to y° ur attention the problems 
of ? ob opportunities, housing, education, vocational 
training, consolidation of government services, recrea- 
tion, community planning and zoning, fire and police 
protection and cultural development. These problems 
grow more acute with city growth, yet they impose 
themselves in varying degrees upon the rural community, 
and agriculture must deal with them, either alone or Y 
in cooperation with the city. 

I submit that agriculture cannot sit idly by while 
the city soives its problems both in and outside its 
political boundary. This would be divesting itself 
of a responsibility which I claim agriculture cannot 
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release to anyone. Therefore, the rural community 
must seek a way to work with the urban community in 
a joint attack on total rural-urban community resource 
development. Representatives of the rural community 
must serve on planning commissions, economic develop- 
ment groups, governmental study commissions and in 
every other way participate in the total community 
plans for resource development. 

There are two challenges which the CES faces. 

Challenge number one is the more active involve- 
ment in total community development in the rural-urban 
community. 

The great skill which the Extension Service has 
acquired in community organization and leadership 
development can be effectively brought to bear upon 
resource development in the rural-urban community. 

This is a step that will require a new concept of the 
community and Extension’s responsibility. There will 
be need for training to provide Extension agents with 
the viewpoint, confidence and knowledge to move for- 
ward aggressively in this field. 

I am convinced that this challenge offers to the 
CES the opportunity to assist more effectively with 
resource development problems in such areas as recrea- 
tion, land use planning and zoning, vocational training, 
public education, transportation, industrialization, 
landscape development and a host of others. As rural 
and urban leadership join hands in dealing with these 
problems which are common to both, much progress will 
result and come more speedily. 

May I repeat that I feel very keenly that the CES 
has an expanding leadership role in this new community. 

It will not be easy to discharge. Its fulfillment 
will take time and effort. A new approach must be de- 
vised, and there must be well directed training programs 
conducted for Extension personnel. And may I add that 
a new image on the part of the public must be developed 
of Extension’s responsibilities and opportunities for 
service as it deals with resource development in this 
rural-urban community. 

Challenge number two is the very great responsibility 
and splendid opportunity of Extension agents truly 
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becoming the representatives of the university within 
the rural-urban community. 

The Extension agent has at his disposal a well- 
qualified staff of Extension specialists. In addition 
to this group of knowledgeable individuals, he, as the 
representative of the university, has access to the 
entire resources of the university. It has become in- 
creasingly clear that all of the resources of the 
university 4re needed to achieve sound progress in 
community resource development. Therefore, all of these 
resources must be made available and effectively brought 
to bear upon the problems of the rural-urban community. 

The Extension agent should know better than anyone 
else the assistance the community needs in the fields 
of government, land use planning, business and industrial 
growth, public education, recreation, mental health, 
adult education, cultural development, geology, leader- 
ship training, housing codes, subdivision regulations 
and a host of others. As the representative of the 
university and all its resources in community develop- 
ment, the Extension agent can bring to the community 
the assistance which it needs from individual as well 
as groups of specialists on these problems. I admit 
readily that the university must provide the kind of 
organization that will make all its resources available. 
This becomes one of its expanding roles. Also the 
Extension agent must provide the leadership to bring 
this great variety of resources to bear upon the inter- 
locking problems of the rural-urban community. This 
becomes one of the expanding roles of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

May I in conclusion say that this concept of com- 
munity resource development is not easy to come by, but 
in my opinion it is fundamental to real progress in 
community development. I am convinced that all who are 
connected with the university in the field of service 
need to study resource development in this new and fast 
growing comruanity and find and implement the expanding 
roles of the institution in bringing it about. 



THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 



by 

Eber Eldridge* 



ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT— 

A PART OF THE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT 



Total development is measured by improved satisfac- 
tions of people. Admittedly this is hard to measure 
and perhaps impossible to measure in a quantitative 
sense. The lack of ability to quantify does not pre- 
clude its existence. Because in the final analysis , 
unless there is improved satisfaction of people, total 
development has not occurred. Therefore, economic 
development is one of the means of achieving total 
development — satisfactions of people. If this were 
not true, there would be no point in economic develop- 
ment. However, because in the minds of people incomes 
are presumed to be highly correlated with their satis- 
factions, economic development becomes one of the 
important means of achieving social development. 

I will readily admit that income is only one of many 
attributes contributing to satisfactions of people. 

Permit me to use an illustration to clarify this statement. 

I will arbitrarily define a community as a town and 
its trade territory. I would like to call your attention 
to this economic fact: Every community has an economic 

reason for existence. This economic reason can differ 
from one community to the next, but the economic reason 
must be present or the community will die. Some of our 
prize examples are the ghost towns in the gold mining 
region where the economic reason for existence has 
vanished. 

Whether or not a community is "developed” depends 
upon the economic structure of that community, a highly 
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developed, progressive community has a sound economic 
structure. The underdeveloped areas of this country 
or any other country have a poor economic structure. 
Consequently, the economic structure of a community 
is of vital concern to its people. Progress in many 
communities depends upon the ability of that community 
to strengthen its economic structure. 

Although analogies are dangerous, I think it is 
necessary to use one in this case. The economic 
structure of a community is, in some aspects, similar 
to the structure of a house. If you have ample space, 
a dry basement, a solid foundation, straight and firm 
walls and tight and insulated roof, most contractors 
would agree that the structure of your house is sound. 

This provides the basis on which to proceed. If you 
have the basic structural strength in your house, you 
can hand your wife your checkbook and she can proceed 
with the interior decorating. The carpets, the drapes, 
the pictures, the furniture, the appliances, the stereo 
and the TV are all added to the basic structure to make 
your house livable and to improve the satisfactions of 
the people living in the house. The ultimate goal is 
the satisfaction of you and your family. 

Now suppose the basic structure of the house was 
faulty. Suppose you have a leaky roof. It would be 
extremely difficult to decorate your house or to 
achieve other comforts which contribute to pleasant 
living if the roof leaked. In short, it would be 
difficult to maintain a level of satisfaction of the 
people in the house if the basic structure were not 
there on which to build. 

This is also true in a community. You must build 
on the basic economic structure. If it is not there, 
it must be acquired. That basic economic structure 
includes an economic base of sufficient size to pro- 
vide the wants of the people. It must include export 
activity which gives the community its economic reason 
for existence (export in this sense means the shipment 
of goods and services outside the area) . The basic 
structure must contain a balanced retail and service 
activity which satisfies the demands of people re- 
siding in the area and also provides adequate income 
for those providing the retail and professional services. 
The community must have a balanced institutional arrange- 
ment. The schools or churches and the local government 
must be balanced with the population and the economic base. 
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If you have these economic structural aspects of the 
community, just as with the house, you have the funda- 
mentals on which you can proceed to develop human 
satisfactions. These human satisfactions include 
family relationships, culture,, education, training, 
recreation, community spirit, aggressive attitudes, 
religious and moral climate. 

I am not saying that the economic structure is more 
important than human satisfactions. I am merely saying 
that the economic structure must be there on which to 
build, otherwise it is difficult or impossible to 
achieve the human satisfactions. 

Furthermore, without the economic structure— the 
basic framework on which to build — those working for 
total resource development in a community are likely 
to meet with frustration, confusion and defeat in a 
vain effort to pursue the unattainable. 

It is my assignment to discuss economic development. 

I do this recognizing the importance of human and social 
development and the overall total development which must 
result in human satisfactions. I recognize that there 
are interrelationships and mutual interdependencies. 

The fact that I am confining my remarks to economic 
development does not mean that I underemphasize the 
importance of total development. Due to the limitation 
of time I must make some selection. Therefore, I will 
confine my remarks to the economics of community resource 
development. 



CRITERIA FOR MEASURING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

First, I will spell out some criteria for measuring 
economic development. Whether or not I am successful, 

I believe the attempt is an important one. Community 
resource development programs have consumed great amounts 
of energy and money in recent years with very little 
thought to direction or objectives. 

Establishing criteria for the measuring of success 
in these programs is long overdue. Criteria must be 
established for all of the numerous kinds of development 
if consistent efforts toward common objectives are 
desirable. I will make an attempt to describe some 
criteria for measuring economic development. 
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It is obvious that measurement of economic develop- 
ment must consider the time element. This is particularly 
true when the cyclical effect of fluctuating aggregate 
demand is considered. Economic development is a long- 
run concept. Measurement periods, in my opinion, should 
cover ten or twenty-year intervals. 

If resources are added and/or the productivity 
resources improved, there are five variables frequently 
observed by economists to determine whether or not 
development has taken place: 

1. Total (aggregate) income. 

2. Per unit income (per worker, per capita, per 
family) . 

3. Total employment. 

4. Capital inventory (investment). 

5. Income distribution. 

First let us examine economic development of a nation 
in terms of these five criteria. If economic development 
had taken place, an expost observation of the criteria 
will show the fol’^wing: 

1. Total (aggregate income) up. 

2. Per unit income up. 

3. Total employment up. 

4. Capital inventory up. 

5. Income distribution improved. 

It is assumed on a national basis that population, 
labor force and therefore employment will have a steady 
increase. In other words, population is assumed to 
have a fixed rate of increase, and the labor force and 
employment have a corresponding increase. Consequently, 
if an increase in per unit income is to occur, an in- 
crease in aggregate income is a mathematical necessity. 

Capital inventory must increase (investment in 
future production) if economic development is to occur 
over a long period of time. In the short run, it could 
be possible to increase total income, per unit income 
and employment but deplete capital inventory. 

Therefore, all five of the indicated criteria must 
show increases if economic development is to occur in 
a nation over an established long-run period. 
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This same logic is often erroneously applied to an 
area within the nation whether it is a small community, 
a county, or a multi-county area. However, the area 
within a nation presents a different situation, pri- 
marily because population, labor force and employment 
are not assumed to have a fixed rate of increase. In 
fact, a decrease is possible and often probable. 

There are some statements we can make about a local 
area that will generate unanimous agreement such as: 

1. If all five of these selected criteria have in- 
creased, economic development has occurred. 

2. If all five of the directed criteria have de- 
creased, economic development has not occurred. 

What if some of the criteria go up and others go 
down? For example i 

1. Aggregate income, no change. 

2. Per unit income, up. 

3. Population and employment, down. 

4. Capital inventory, up. 

5. Income distribution, improved. 

This situation usually causes arguments regarding 
economic development. Has it occurred or not? 

I offer the argument that economic development for 
this area has occurred. One of the first characteris- 
tics to consider when examining an area is the level 
of living. There is a high correlation between average 
family income and the family's level of living. There- 
fore, if funds available for investigation are limited, 

I would argue that you should first investigate per unit 
income to determine whether or not economic progress has 
been made . 

In a highly progressive economy such as ours, econo- 
mic progress comes largely through improvement in resource 
productivity. The improvement in resource productivity 
can be improved by eliminating the underemployment of 
resources in a given geographical area. In other words, 
the "fuller use of resources" is a phrase often used as 
the objective of rural area development. 

The fuller use of resources (improved productivity 
of resources) in a given area can be achieved through 
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the outmigration of excess labor. Such a process is 

bee“a Lime S f^ nt V U |\ ' economic development and has 
. . prime factor in the economic progress of this 

attempts It "5* ** VieWed wit * nor should 

attempts be made to discouraqe it unless a 

opportunity is provided at home. 1 3 

with T si^nifi«nJ y° Uld argu< r that a geographic area 
witn significant increases in per capita income even 

i£di™? • empl °y? en t and population loss, offers a strong 
l d catl ° n of having enjoyed economic progress. I would 
feel much more confident if this second criteria caoital 
inventory, had also made a significant increase?' P 

devJon^ ar T Zinq ,a he criteria for measuring economic 

gation P Tn the f :nowing e oi r Ilr: rCeS aVailable for ^esti- 

in come. If up, I would be optimistic 

?^l! h %° CCU “ e ? Ce of economic development; 

nrofr«=« h a 0 ? 1 ? b ® convinced that no economic 
progress had taken place. 

inve " t ° r y- If up along with number 1, 

I would conclude that economic development has 
occurred, if down, there is danger that the 

bp e Qiifft^ eS ? n f nt a ? d future Progress might not 
be sufficient to maintain its income level. 

Income distribution. It is possible for per 
capita income to increase by having the rich 
get richer and the poor get poorer. This, of 
course, i S not the objective of economic develop- 

Iz per ca P lta income increases in general 
and at the same time the distribution improves, 
it is a most desirable sign. 

Aggregate income. Economic development of an 
area could occur if aggregate income does not 
increase, but an increase is a strong added 
indication of progress. 

Employment. Economic development can occur in 

a~ a ™o^ t 5„f? Wer p f opl f workin g if those working 
are more fully employed than previously. How- 

e yer, if employment and number 1, 2 and 3 are 
all up, there is strong evidence of significant 
economic progress. 
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If the above criteria are accepted, and if there is 
in fact a difference between the nation as a whole and 
its geographic subdivision, the following observations 
can be made: 

1. It is possible for the nation as a whole to ex- 
perience recession, yet an area within the nation 
can experience some degree of progress through 
the reallocation of underemployed resources to 
some other area. This process could improve the 
area in question, but add to the unemployment of 
some other area with little or no gain for the 
nation. 

2. It is possible for the nation to show economic 
gains while some areas show a steady downward 
economic trend. Such a situation could develop 
from technological obsolescence and resource 
immobility within the areas. These areas are 
increasing their own underemployment and making 
less contribution to the national growth than 
is within their potential. 

3. Area development is both more possible and more 
probable when rapid national growth occurs. The 
desired situation is one of steady national eco- 
nomic gains. Resources would move freely within 
the nation to the location of their highest 
valued use. Under these conditions, with adequate 
training and retraining, all areas within the 
nation could share the nation's progress. Fur- 
thermore, excess labor in some areas could hope- 
fully find satisfactory employment in other areas. 
Outmigration from a given area could solve many 
economic problems in both the area from which it 
migrated and the area of new location. National 
growth would be facilitated. 



PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Let us examine briefly some principles of national 
economic growth. Consider an economy with only so many 
people, only so much technical knowledge, only so many 
factories and tools, and only so much land, water power 
and natural resources. Let us assume that there are to 
be produced only two general economic classifications — 
economic goods and economic services. Presumably we can 
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choose between them, either goods or services. Suppose 

of our resources are thrown into the production of 
economic goods. There will be a maximum amount of goods 
that can be produced per year. The exact amount depends 
upon the quantitative and qualitative resources of the 
economy in question and the technical efficiency with 
which they are used. Suppose $5 billion worth of goods 
is the maximum amount that can be produced with the 
existing technology and resources. At the other extreme 
imagine that 100 percent of society's resources have been 
devoted instead to the production of services. Only some 
maximum number of services could be produced. Let us 
assume that $5 billion worth of services could be pro- 
duced if we were really willing to produce no economic 
goods . 

These are the two extreme possibilities. In between 
there are still others. If we are willing to give up 
some goods, we can have some services. If we are willing 
to give up some services, we can have some goods. Fig. 1 
presents a diagram called the production possibility 
curve, given all of the possible combinations of goods 
and services that could be produced if there were, in 
fact, a full employment economy. 




Fig. 1 — The Production Possibility Curve 



But what if there had been widespread unemployment 
of resources, idle men, idle land and idle factories. 
With unemployment we are not on the production possi- 
bility frontier at all but somewhere inside it, say at 
"C" in Fig. 1 producing only $3 billion worth of goods 
and $3 billion worth of services. If resources are 
idle, by putting them to work we can have more goods 
and more services. We can move up from the "c" posi- 
tion to the production possibility frontier or "B". 
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Most of the time a nation's economy is not producing 
up to potential. That is, we do have unemployment and 
underemployment of resources. Therefore, one possibility 
of improving national economic growth, or of increasing 
the Gross National Product, is to stimulate the economy 
by increasing the effective demand for goods and services. 
Effective demand for goods and services can be increased 
by increasing the injection--that is, by increasing the 
amount of government spending or by increasing private 
investment. An injection into the economy stimulates 
effective demand. The second possibility would be to 
reduce the leakages from the system. This means a re- 
duction in the amount of saving or a reduction in taxes. 

These actions tend to stimulate effective demand for 
goods and services and move the position of the economy 
toward the production possibility frontier. These fall 
under the heading of "fiscal policy." 

However, in this session, I am going to assume that 
we are pursuing rather successful fiscal policies. I 
want to recognize their importance, but I rule them 
out of the discussion because of the time limitation. 

Now I should like to direct your attention to the 
following question: If the economy is producing on 

the production possibility curve, how can the produc- 
tion possibility curve be moved outward or extended? 

If the economy is producing at capacity, how can this 
capacity to produce be improved or increased? In other 
words, national economic growth is concerned with two 
questions : 

1. How do you move an economy that is not operating 
at capacity? What kind of policies would permit 
this economy to move closer to its existing 
capacity? 

2. How can the capacity to produce goods and ser- 
vices be increased over time? 

If you will permit a gross oversimplification, we 
can say that the various means and methods of increasing 
the capacity to produce goods and services can be placed 
into two categories--increasing the quantity of effective 
resources or improving the productivity of existing resources. 

Consider the first category of increasing the quantity 
of effective resources. Effective resources include the 
following groups: (1) natural resources such as soil, iron 
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deposits, oil deposits, uranium, etc., (?) finding, dis- 
covering or developing more natural resources increases 
the nation's capacity to produce, and (3) increasing the 
quantity or quality of human resources (the productive 
labor force) increases the nation's capacity to produce. 
Man-made resources are a group of resources generally 
underemphasized. This category includes the nation's 
assets, its wealth, its capital inventory and net worth. 
An increase in the capital inventory would improve the 
nation's capacity to produce. 

The second broad category for improving the nation's 
growth capacity is the improvement of the productivity 
of existing resources . Resource productivity can be 
improved by technology. Without improvements in tech- 
nology and increases in the effective quantity of 
resources, there would be a ceiling on the size of 
national income. This ceiling is reached when existing 
resources are distributed among alternative uses in the 
most efficient manner. National income and per capita 
income may be increased, however, as long as the returns 
to resources and some employments are out of line with 
what may be earned in other employments. 

Shifting resources from low return employments to 
high return employments increases total income and per 
capita income. National income increases because the 
movement of resources to higher valued uses tends to 
increase the total returns. 

The technological innovation has two economic con- 
sequences. The first results from a technological in- 
novation. It is to increase the potential output of a 
given combination or a given group of resources. The 
second consequence is a little more complicated. The 
technological innovation seldom affects all resources 
in the same way. One resource is made more productive 
relative to another resource. As a result, returns of 
some employments get out of line with those in other 
employments, and a maladjustment is created in the use 
of resources. Managers of our resources then frnd it 
necessary to shift the low return resources to a higher 
valued use. 

In summary, the use of technological innovation will 
increase the output of a group of resources. However, 
the technology also creates a maladjustment of resource 
use, and it becomes necessary to shift resources around 
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if the gains from the improvements of technology are 
to be fully realized. Unless this is done, national 
income will not rise to the level permitted by re- 
sources and technology. 



Illustrating the Typical 
Effects of Technology 



Since the above discussion is somewhat abstract, let 
me give you an illustration. Assume this situation. 

Four men (plus a gioup of other resources) can pro- 
duce 10 , GOu "gizmos." (We shall also assume that 10,000 
"gizmos" are all that society desires at the specified 
price . ) 

Now let us assume that a technological development 
is discovered in the "gizmo" industry. Technological 
development makes it potentially possible for a new 
situation to develop; i.e., two men (plus' a group of 
other resources) can produce 10,000 "gizmos," which 
are all society wants. 

Note again that technology permits a resource pro- 
ductivity increase. The increase in resource producti- 
vity is the primary means through which a progressive 
economy secures economic growth. Improved productivity 
permits the same resources to produce more than they 
did before. 

Technological development makes national economic 
growth and progress possible. However, national eco- 
nomic growth and progress is not the immediate painless 
result of the new technology. The technological develop- 
ment creates a new productive potential, but this is not 
the immediate, automatic result of the introduction of 
the technology. 

There are five possible reactions to the introduction 
of new technology: 

Reaction 1 : Technology could be ignored . As we 

look around the world, we can see many examples of unused 
technology for many various and complicated reasons. 

Even within the United States, we can find places where 
new technology is not used even though it is available. 

As you examine your own community, I am sure you can find 



many individuals who ignore some of the technological 
developments that have occurred within farming. Ig- 
noring new technology is one possible reaction of some 
individuals. But it is probably not the reaction of the 
entire nation. If technology were ignored and not used, 
there would be no improvement in resource productivity 
and no contribution to national economic growth. 

Reaction 2 : Four men coul d use the new technology 

( with the other resources) and produce 20,000 "gizmos. ” 

We stated that 10,000 "gizmos" were ail that society 
wanted at the certain price. Therefore, with the 
production of 20,000 there would be an extreme drop 
in price, particularly if the price elasticity was low, 
as it is in the production of food. The producers might 
even be penalized (from an income standpoint) for over- 
production. In this case, we have an improvement in 
resource productivity and an increase in total production. 

Reaction 3 : Four men could use the technology (and 

the otner resources) ana produce 10,000 "gizmos, but 
each man would be only 50 percent employeq . Here we 
have an example of underemployment or tne labor resource. 
Even though the resource productivity has been increased, 
there has been a substantial decrease in the time that 
the labor resource is being used. Within an industry, 
this is frequently called "structural underemployment." 
There has been an increase in resource productivity, but 
no increase in total production. Underemployment has 
become a problem. 

Reaction 4 : Two men could use the new technology 

(and the other resources) and produce 10,000 "gizmos 11 ; 
two men could leave the industry and become unemployed . 

In this case, we also have an improvement in resource 
productivity but no increase in total production. We 
have introduced a welfare or unemployment problem. There 
has been no increase (or decrease) in economic growth 
or progress. 

Many fear that massive unemployment will be the re- 
sult of automation. Others maintain that technological 
developments ought to be stopped because they contribute 
to unemployment. This is one of the possible reactions. 
But if we examine the amount of unemployment since 
World War II , we can only conclude that there has been 
no percentage increase in unemployment in the face of 
tremendous technological advance. One possible reason 
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is that technology also creates new industries such as 
the plastic industry, the television industry, the 
chemical industry and others. While technology tends 
to create unemployment in some industries, it also 
creates new jobs in other industries. 

Reaction 5 : Two men can use the new technology 

(with the other resources) and produce IQ, OOP "gizmos, " 
and two men can shift to producing other things . This 
is not unreasonable . It has been happening rapidly in 
the United States. Reaction 5 is possible because 
technology also creates new jobs and new industries. 
Frequently, however, the two men leaving the "gizmo" 
production line will have to be retrained before they 
can become proficient in a new industry. In addition, 
many of the new industries demand higher skills and more 
education than did the work in the old industries. Con- 
sequently, a greater premium is being placed each 
successive year on training and education of our labor 
force. Reaction 5 requires a greater geographic and 
occupation mobility. These changes are characteristic 
of a highly progressive society. 

In viewing the above potential reactions, we can 
make the following observations s 

(1) Reaction 5 (where workers shift to other 
production) is the reaction which contri- 
butes most to national economic growth. 

The reason is that anything that the two 
men produce who shift from the production 
of "gizmos" is a gain for the society. The 
two men remaining in the "gizmo" industry 
produce as much as all four did previously. 
Consequently, if the two men who leave the 
industry produce anything, anything at all , 
it results in an increase in economic growth 
for the nation. It should be noted here 
that there was an increase in productivity 
in the resources used in the "gizmo" indus- 
try. No underemployment problem, no unemploy- 
ment problem and no increase in production of 
"gizmos" resulted from reaction 5. Therefore, 
it is reaction 5 that contributes most to 
national economic growth and produces the 
fewest economic problems for the society, 
although there may be some human problems and 
social problems introduced. 
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Reaction 3 , "creation of underemployment, 
is one of the first consequences of the 
introduction of technology. Technology 
frequently causes a "structural problem" 
within an industry. It is important to 
note that the underemployment problem occurs 
as a result of new technology. The under- 
employment reaction would occur regardless 
of the price of the product. It is a result 
of technological innovation. 

The five reactions just described result from the 
introduction of new technology into any industry, in- 
cluding the farming industry. If we examine the farm- 
ing industry in terms of these reactions, we find that 
people: (1) ignore technology, (2) over produce, (3) 

experience underemployment of the labor resource, (4) 
leave farming for unemployment, and (5) leave farming 
to enter other lines of work. 

The farmer's answer to number 3, creation of under- 
employment, is to consolidate the neighbor's farm with 
his own or to somehow increase the size of his operation. 
The pressures toward farm consolidation would exist re- 
gardless of changes in farm prices. 

The pressure for consolidation comes from the creation 
of underemployment through technology. There are reasons 
to believe that the rate of farm consolidation would 
speed up if farm prices were better. Frequent surveys 
have discovered that most farmers would like additional 
land. The main reason for not adding more land is in- 
sufficient capital. Therefore, if farm prices were 
doubled tomorrow, many farmers would find the capital 
restriction removed. They would be financially able to 
acquire the additional land that they were unable to 
finance previously. 



THE ECONOMIC BASE OF A COMMUNITY 

Every community, large or small, must have an eco- 
nomic reason for existence. The economic reason is 
found in the export economic activity of that community. 
Generally speaking, this economic activity can be divided 
into two sectors, export and domestic. The differences 
between these two sectors, export and domestic, stem 
primarily from the source of demand. The source of 
demand for goods and services in the export market 
originates from outside the defined area. On the other 
hand, the demand for goods and services produced for 
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domestic activity originates primarily within the de- 
fined area. 

Export market* are the prime mover of the economy 
and provide its economic reason for existence. If 
employment serving the export market rises or falls, 
employment serving the local market is presumed to move 
in the same direction. 

Because of the resource shifts resulting from tech- 
nology in rural America, there has been a tremendous 
change in the economic reason for the rural community's 
existence. Forces of economic growth are causing de- 
clining employment in the rural community and exploding 
employment in the metropolitan centers. 

In the rural community, these changes have caused 
the economic base of many communities to become too 
small to be able to provide the services which its 
residents demand at high quality and low cost. Con- 
sequently, a series of institutional, retail and 
production imbalances have developed in the declining 
employment situation in rural communities. The opposite 
side of these imbalances caused by increasing employment 
have developed in metropolitan areas. In order to deal 
with the imbalances, a new concept of community is de- 
veloping in rural America. This is "the larger community." 

A short precise definition of a functional economic 
area (the larger community) does not exist because it 
appears on no maps. It corresponds to no survey lines, 
and its geographical dimensions can vary from one region 
to another. Furthermore, it is not always called a 
"functional economic area." The same area could be 
called a "labor market area," an "expanded rural city," 
a "functional sociological area," or a "multi-county 
community." In any case it is not only a recognition 
that the rural communities of the past are no longer 
adequate, but it is also an attempt to identify the 
relevant rural community to synthesize today's advanced 
technological accomplishments with today's rural living. 

The significance of a functional economic area be- 
comes apparent if we visualize a large city with more 
than 100,000 population spread over an extensive land 
area of several rural counties • The functional economic 
area has a sufficient economic base to provide commercial 
and institutional services of high quality and lowest cost. 



The residents at the perimeter of the functional eco- 
nomic area have access to any or all of the commercial 
or institutional services within an hour's driving time. 

It is also necessary that residents of the area feel 
that they are an integral part of the "larger community." 
This interaction is due to the availability of social 
and economic activities within the area as well as trans- 
portation and communication patterns which have developed 
over time. 

In geographical terms, the functional economic area 
of rural America consists of a central city (wholesale 
center) of 25,000 or more population. It also includes 
several retail centers (county seat towns) and numerous 
villages and farms of approximately 10 counties. The 
exact geographical area will be determined by population 
density and transportation conditions. In general terms, 
one hour of driving time from the central city approaches 
the boundaries of a functional economic area. 

The area is 30 constituted that social and economic 
gains at any point within the area will have beneficial 
effects upon the area as a unit. The different functional 
areas in a given state have many similarities such as 
total population, economic resources, college graduates, 
labor commuting patterns and available services. Given 
all the similarities, it is definitely possible to con- 
sider programs of one area within the capacity of other 
areas. The functional economic area can serve more 
adequately as a basic unit for social and economic planning 
than the presently existing rural geographical units. 

It is totally unrealistic in an economic sense to ex- 
pect all of our towns to share in expanding "export" 
employment. It is also economically unrealistic to expect 
our metropolitan areas to stop "exploding." Perhaps future 
public policy will attempt to direct some of the nation's 
economic expansion to rural areas. If this is done, the 
imbalance problem will not automatically be solved. Future 
planning for the "larger community" will be even more 
important. 
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OVERCOMING HUMAN RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 



by 

Gordon L. Lippitt* 



No great improvements in the lot 
of mankind are possible until a change 
takes place in the fundamental consti- 
tution of their modes of thought. 

John Stuart Mill 



More man-hours and more dollars are spent on running 
community affairs than on any other peacetime activity 
in the United States. For the most part, this tremendous 
activity is undertaken in hamlet and metropolis alike 
without special training in the skills required to 
achieve cooperative action. The very behavior of those 
trying to achieve "community action often erects an 
impenetrable barrier between the followers and the 
leaders . 

The old standby, democratic self-determin ation, is 
an ideal which must be revised somewhat as communities 
become more and more interdependent. Some modification 
or alternative will take its place. This is an attempt 
to clarify the development and use of human resources in 
an era of constant, dynamic change. 

First, it seems that no matter what is planned for 
the good of a community, the planner is faced with a 
chorus of differing ideas on how to achieve community 
action. This discord is the most frequent cause of 
failure in planning for action, much as Thucydides pointed 
out in his analysis of the defeat of the Athenians in the 
Peloponesian Wars, who 

. . . by quarrelling among themselves 
began to bring confusion into the policy 
of the state . . . and in the end it was 
only because they had destroyed themselves 
by their own internal strife. 



^Professor of Behavioral Sciences, George Washington 
University; and President, Leadership Resources, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The community planner, therefore, faces utter frus- 
tration when his focus is almost wholly on his plans, 
but hardly at all on the people they will affect. It 
cannot be forgotten that the people of a community 
possess the capability to make plans work or defeat 
them. Dealing with their fears and misunderstandings, 
as well as their logic and common sense, involves some- 
thing other than plans, blueprints and calculators. 

When one observes such things as the decreasing 
number of communities which are adopting fluoridation, 
the increasing demise of school bond issues and the lack 
of agreement on urban renewal, it is time to be concerned 
about the use of human resources and about the develop- 
ment of motivated, involved and informed citizens. 

What is a human resource upon which so much depends? 
It is the potential response of a person as an individual 
or in consort with other individuals. The basic human 
resource is the individual — a single, complex organism 
working in a variety of ways to supply his own needs. 

He can do this alone or in informal or formal face-to- 
face groups made up of other individuals working in a 
variety of ways to supply their needs. 

A community as a whole, therefore, is also a human 
resource. The common commitment which is characteristic 
of a community is most dramatic in -times of acute crisis 
or stress (for example, when a Mississippi River dike 
must be sandbagged) . Most of the time, however, the 
individuals in a community are inclined to see less 
critical problems differently. This lack of uniform 
public understanding and evaluation leads to indiffer- 
ence and apathy that can be painful to those who seek 
action. 

Even deeper frustration is experiences by those who 
think success in mobilizing human resources is simply a 
matter of education, perhaps of using persuasive stimuli 
reinforced by sound truck, billboard and television. 

They usually say, "If this community really knew, we*d 
get action." They are partly right in that foreknowledge 
about a proposed or threatened change is essential to 
securing community commitment. They are largely wrong 
because community planning does not lend itself to the 
same techniques of salesmanship as beer or soap. 
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Another outmoded theory holds that it is only 
necessary to get the backing of those with "status" at 
the top of the power structure in the community. But 
this, too, has changed. The long-established and wealthy 
family, the mayor or the owner of the local mill are no 
longer an adequate guarantor of community acceptance of 
change. New "status" persons have emerged in every 
American community, and the power structure has become 
"multi-peaked." There is still need for support from 
the "decision makers," but such support is much broader 
and more complex than it used to be. 

A newly-identified but actually old-fashioned key 
to obtaining commitment for a new idea is the involve- 
ment of the human resources, as a community, in face-to- 
face situations for the purpose of self-determination. 
This can be productive if all sides are thoroughly in- 
formed on all the ramifications of an issue (New England 
town meeting, very small village). But such an appli- 
cation of democratic values can and often does go astray. 
The avenue of self-determination usually requires a 
unique philosophy of acceptance and flexibility on the 
part of social planners. It may someday lead to the 
understanding of a new social law: Never ask a community 

a question you don't want it to answer . 

By far the most typical way of looking a community 
development is to rely upon eventual demand to bring 
about eventual change. In fact, this is what goes on 
almost everywhere, and such planning as there is, or 
can be, is neither integrated nor economical. It is a 
slow, easy process, and the separate changes are not 
felt strongly by the average citizen until that day of 
surprise when his parking space disappers, or his chil- 
dren are crowded out of their own school and sent across 
town to another, or someone in his family desperately 
needs a medical service that doesn't exist in that 
community. But up to such a moment of truth, this per- 
son would probably have resisted any plan by anybody to 
change his town. Why? 

We know a great deal about change. Some think that 
like the weather, it is a subject everybody talks about, 
but nobody does anything about. This is not true. Many 
useful beginnings have been made, and various approaches 
to problems of social change have been suggested. 

Two decades of research and experience by social 
scientists have provided some guidelines as to why 
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people resist change. It is my contention that people 
do not resist change itself; rather, they balk at the 
methods used to put changes into effect. 

We can no longer shrug our shoulders and say, "You 
can't change people." Research shows we can change 
people. In fact, people like change. What they resist 
are the methods which managers use to put changes into 
effect. 

People fear the word "change" because they feel it 
upsets their way of doing things and threatens their 
security. This feeling is balanced by a desire for new 
experiences and for the benefits that come as a result 
of change. 

To understand change, we must first examine the 
reasons for resistance. People resent attempts to change: 

1. When the purpose is not made clear . Mystery 
and ambiguity cause suspense and anxiety. Fear 
of change can be as disrupting as change itself 
because it produces identical worries and unrest. 

2. When they are not involved in the planning . It's 
human nature to support what we create . We ' re 
all ready to follow our own suggestions. 

3. When an appeal is based on personal reasons . 

Change seems to be resisted all the more if it 
apparently is derived from a wholly personal 
decision (Mayor: "I think it is necessary 

to . . . ") , rather than being demonstrated 
as being to the benefit of the community or 
proposed as a solution to a specific problem. 

4 . When the norms and habit patterns of the com- 
munity are ignored . Likewise, the cultural 
aspects of every community develop customs and 
moral attitudes which tend to act as an anchor 
in resisting change, and resistance is generally 
greater when change is implemented by methods 
that ignore or duplicate the community's own 
resources. Resistance is a reality too big to 
brush under a rug. 
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5 . When there is poor communication regarding a 
change . Even though a change will affect only 
one or two groups or organizations in a com- 
munity, most of the community need to know about 
the change in order to feel secure and maintain 
community cooperation. 

6. When there is fear of failure . Today people are 
predominantly concerned with whether they have 
the ability to master new skills and situations. 
Fear of failure is especially strong when people 
in a community are threatened with the fact that 
a new plan for integration, lighted playground 

or community chest campaign exceeds their ability 
to cope with the goals. 

7 . When the "cost" is too high, or the reward for 
making the change is seen as .inade'quate . For 
example, people without children may be reluc- 
tant to vote for a school bond issue, even though 
they approve of better schools, because it will 
raise their taxes. 

8 . When the present situation seems satisfactory . 
It's only human to take the attitude, "Don't 
stick your neck out,” or "We never had it so 
good," or "Why upset the apple cart?" 

Let's examine a few conditions which have been 
found to lessen resistance to social change. 

First , a number of studies have indicated that there 
is less resistance when people are allowed to convince 
themselves that change is needed. This, of course, 
requires adequate communication so that no one is sur- 
prised or caught off guard and so that no one feels 
something has been put over on him. It also advanta- 
geously involves people in the diagnostic and creative 
processes because people tend to understand and support 
what they create. Thus, if they help make the diagnosis, 
they more readily accept the prognosis, which is to say 
that a community can seldom be treated like a doctor 
treats a patient--by mysterious prescription. The means 
of involvement are varied, but the task force, advisory 
council and neighborhood study group can be used success- 
fully. 

Second , change comes more easily when there is some 
provision for people to blow off steam generated by their 
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resistance. Many a community planner has tried to move 
ahead fast so that "the opposition doesn't get a chance 
to organize." These famous last words indicate a lack 
of appreciation for the principle of "catharsis" to 
relieve emotion so that objective deliberation can take 
place . 

Third , motivation affects a person's willingness to 
be an effective human resource — to give or not to give 
of himself in his community. Resistance may be reduced 
if these factors are taken into account seriously: 

Meaningful reward . It varies with individuals. 

They may be concerned with self-expression, recognition, 
the need to feel useful and important, the desire for 
new knowledge, the need tc meet new people or a genuine 
desire to meet unmet community needs. 

R elationship . However small it may be, the indivi- 
dual must be able to relate his contribution to a total 
effort. 

Importance . Has the contribution had any real mean- 
ing to the community, or was it a wasted effort? The 
"human resource" may not particularly care whether the 
answer to this question is happily "yes" or miserably 
"no," but he does want to feel that he himself is im- 
portant enough to be told which it turned out to be, and 
lie doesn't want to repeat a wasted effort. He works best 
in a warm but work-oriented atmosphere where his efforts 
are obviously needed and appreciated. 

Initial success . A little succeeding goes a long 
way toward maintaining interest. The jobs people are 
given to do must be within their skills and experience 
because frustration at the outset is sure death to the 
efforts of the volunteer. 

Opportunity to grow . Interest stops when stagnation 
is produced by doing the same thing over and over again. 
Continued involvement demands new challenges to learn 
and grow cn. 

Appropriate involvement in decision making . People 
should be allowed to take part in this process. One of 
the hardest jobs a professional has in a community action 
is to refrain from making all the decisions. 
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Keep people informed . When an individual contributes 
even a small response, he automatically develops an in- 
terest in what happens to it. He will feel more inti- 
mately involved if he shares in the knowledge of the 
community's problems and crises as well as its achieve- 
ments . 

Fourth, be certain that people know the goals or 
reason for the change. 

The story is told of a man who successfully initiated 
a change in his work crew. He carefully planned how to 
*tell them all the why's and wherefore's, and had answers 
to all the if's, and's and but's. 

* 

Later, as he advanced in his job, he failed miser- 
ably when he had to sell a group of his foremen on a 
change. Why? He felt that because of their superior 
intelligence, they would not need any explanation. But, 
the fact that a person or a group is intelligent does 
not necessarily mean they will better understand and 
accept change. Often the opposite is true because 
people use their extra intelligence to rationalize more 
reasons why a change should not be made. 

Goals become confused when people are confronted 
with too many tirvial and unnecessary changes. People 
can tolerate only so much change, and if they are bom- 
barded with irritating small changes, they will be less 
apt to accept major changes. 

Fifth, build a trusting community climate. Mistrust 
arises when people have inadequate or incomplete infor- 
mation, when they are kept in the dark or when rumors 
disseminate false alarms. One major reason is that they 
feel helpless; they can't influence the situation. 

It has been my experience that a major deterrent in 
the development of human resources in today's community 
is the considerable mistrust which exists at many levels 
of the social system between; 

1. Fleeted officials and professional leaders. 

2. Community government and private enterprise. 

3. Local and state governments. 

4. One organization and another. 

5. Volunteers and staff. 

6. Local organizational unit and the regional 
or national office. 
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7. Multiple office holder and the new volun- 
teer and others. 

To build a trusting climate, tell the truth. It's 
been proven time and again that people would rather have 
bad news than no news. Given the facts, they feel they 
can do something about a problem. 

The need for understanding resistance to change is 
demonstrated by the research of Dr. Kurt Lewin, who 
identified the concept of "quasi-stationary equilibrium" 
in social change. In his concept of change, Lewin pointed 
out that ehange is dependent on "unfreezing" the existing 
set of situational forces and then changing and "refreezing" 
the forces at a new equilibrium level. 

Applying this concept to the level of functioning 
within the community at any point in time is a result of 
the interaction of three sets of forces: 

1. Forces tending to produce action in the community 
toward certain goals or in a certain direction. 

2. Forces of a variety of kinds which tend to re- 
strain movement toward the goals or to restrain 
movement in a designated direction. 

3. Forces which seem to be neutral in the situation, 
that is, not favoring or restraining movement. 

As Dr. Edward Moe has pointed out in his report of 
the Utah Community Development Program, much of the 
work done on change suggests that in any community de- 
velopment program, one must find ways of unfreezing the 
existing level of operation so movement toward certain 
designated change objectives is possible. Following the 
unfreezing, there must be the contemplated movement. 

This usually represents some new equilibrium in the 
operation of the system. Finally, there needs to be 
some stabilization of the new level of operation or the 
consciously achieved equilibrium. 

In community development programs, we must necessarilv 
be concerned with the kinds of support built into the 
programs which tend to prevent the system from backsliding 
to its old level of operation. The kind of analysis sug- 
gested here indicates that there are three major strategies 
for achieving change in the community. One way of achieving 
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change or the ends of a development program j.b to in- 
crease the driving forces or those forces tending to 
work toward the change. A second strategy would be to 
work on the restraining forces, attempting to find ways 
of reducing their strength or helping them to become 
driving forces through some problem-solving methodology. 

A third strategy would emerge out of a combination of 
these two. 

In general, if the strategy is to increase the 
strength of the forces moving toward change, there is a 
tendency to increase the tension level in the community 
in that the restraining forces are not reduced and may 
actually be stimulated under the augmented pressure to- 
ward change. A higher tension level may mean more in- 
stability and unpredictability in the community and the 
likelihood of irrational rather than rational responses 
to development programs. It is an observation of long 
standing that changes in a community resulting from 
development programs are likely to be followed by a 
reaction toward older patterns after the pressures toward 
change are relaxed. Perhaps the best way to keep this 
from happening is to work to change the basic elements 
and processes of the system. 

These guidelines from behavioral science research 
give help to the community planner in one of his most 
important jobs — initiating and coping with change. 

In the spirit of the words of Dr. Oppenheimer, 
today's community leaders should realize the following; 

In an important sense this world of 
ours is a new world in which the unity 
of knowledge, the nature of human com- 
munities, the order of society, the 
order of society, the order of ideas, 
the very notions of society and culture 
have changed and will not return to what 
they have been in the past. What is new 
is not new because it has never been there 
before, but because it has changed in quality. 



1 Robert Oppenheimer, "Prospects in the Arts and 
Sciences," Perspectives USA , XI (Spring, 1955), pp. 10-11. 



The changes facing our society , our organizations 
«nd our leadership will demand the maximum knowledge, 
skills and courageous attitudes by those of us who 
bear the responsibility of managing tomorrow's problems 
with the human resources available to us today. 
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IMPROVING ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS IN 
COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



by 

Donald E. Johnson* 
and 

W. Keith Warner* 



Our purpose is to discuss some of the problems in- 
volved in trying to improve the effectiveness of organi- 
zational programs aimed at community resource development. 
In this discussion, we will be concerned primarily with 
organizational goals. There are two reasons for this. 
First, effectiveness refers to the degree of goal attain- 
ment. Second, goals have a kind of logical priority in 
that our manner of dealing with them should have important 
consequences for the structural patterns of our groups and 
for the program of activities conducted by them. 

When we speak of improving organizational effective- 
ness# we are talking about increasing the degree to which 
the goals of the organization are attained. More than 
that, in our present discussion we are talking about those 
organizations which have goals primarily oriented toward 
such things as resource development. By contrast, we are 
not dealing with those which have as their most important 
purposes such things as fellowship, recreation or the 
like. Of course, all organizations have a certain amount 
of what we call consummatory or expressive activity which 
is an end in itself, such as sociability, friendship or 
recreation. 1 And such functions are very useful. But 
we are concerned for the moment with those groups which 



* Department of Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

^For a discussion of instrumental versus consummatory 
or expressive orientations to organizations, see: Arthur 

P. Jacoby, "Some Correlates of Instrumental and Expressive 
Orientations to Associational Membership," Sociological 
Inquiry , Vol. 35 (Spring, 1965), pp. 163-175; C. Wayne 
Gordon and Nicholas Babshuk, "A Typology of Voluntary 
Associations," American Sociological Review, Vo. 24 
(February, 1959), pp. 22-29; and W. Keith Warner and 
Sidney J. Miller, "Organizational Problems in Two Types 
of Voluntary Associations," American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 69 (May, 1964), pp. 654=537: 
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claim their primary objectives to be the accomplishment 
of such tasks as those involved in resource development. 

It is relatively easy to establish organizations. 

It is obviously much more difficult to create and main- 
tain organizations which accomplish the desired objectives. 
Before turning directly to the problems of effectiveness, 
we need to describe a few basic features of the kind of 
social machine we call an organization. 



SOME BASIC FEATURES OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Many groups, especially voluntary associations, seem 
to go through a kind of "life cycle." 2 Before the group 
is formed there is a period of "stimulation" when the 
needs are felt, the problems are identified and solutions 
are imagined. Interest runs high as more people become 
convinced that something should be done and that a new 
organization could do it. 

When the interest and talk begin to crystallize into 
the formation of goals and the establishment of such 
things as officer and membership roles and perhaps a 
constitution, the group has entered the "rise" stage. 

The third stage in the developmental processes of 
such organizations is called the "carrying on" period. 

The early enthusiasm has now subsided, and it has 
probably become apparent that considerably less goal 
attainment is occurring than had been expected. Cliques 
begin to form, and the "traditions" become established. 

It becomes increasingly harder to obtain membership 
support and participation. 

Out of this stage there emerge two alternatives — 
institutionalization or decline followed by either de- 
mise or regeneration. If the organization survives over 



2 J. H. Kolb and A. F. Wileden, Special Interest 
Groups in Rural Society (Madison: University of Wisconsin 

Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bulletin 84, 
December, 1927) , pp. 74-79; and John E. Tsouderos, 
"Organizational Change in Terms of a Series of Selected 
Variables," American Sociological Review , Vol. 20 (April, 
1955), pp. 206-216. 
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* r f^f t iY el y l° n 9 period of time, it tends to become 
institutionalized or to take on a life of its own, a 

value in its own right. No longer is it merely a tool 
by which a number of individuals seek to accomplish 
certain objectives. Now it is important to maintain 
for its own sake. 



At this point it is important to consider the logic 
of what is supposed to have happened, in other words, 
the logic of organization. Presumably, one or more 
needs have been recognized. The objectives of the 
organization are to satisfy these needs. The objectives 
require the collective or cooperative action of at least 
several individuals. Therefore, a pattern of cooperation 
and coordination is formed to insure that the activities 
are conducted which are necessary to reach the goals. 

This pattern is what is meant by the structure of the 
organization. 

The 3 vric of organization can be visualized by means 
of a simple model, in this model we see an aggregate of 
people who maintain and operate an organization as an 
instrument or means for attaining certain ends or goals. 3 

In a mutual benefit association, the benefits deriving 
from the attainment of these ends are supposed to return 
primarily to the members. In a service or philanthropic 
organization, the benefits are supposed to go primarily 
to nonmembers, although a certain amount usually has to 
go also to the members in order to motivate their parti- 
cipation and support. 4 In both cases, a portion of the 
group s resources is used up in the maintenance and 
operation of the organization. 



3 This is a simple kind of "rational" model. For a 
contrast between rational models and natural system 
models in organizational analysis, see: Alvin W. Gouldner, 

Organizational Analysis," in Robert K. Merton, Leonard 
Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (eds.). Sociology 

goday: Problems a nd Prospects (New York: Baiic Books, 

Inc., 1959) , Ch. 18. 

4 Blau and Scott present a typology of organizations 
based upon who benefits." See: Peter M. Blau and W. 

Richard Scott, Formal Organizations: A Comparative 

dgg^ ach < San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 

i9b^), pp. 42-57. We are using the term "service" here 
in a different sense, more like "philanthropic." 
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Organizational effectiveness in this context refers 
to the extent that the goals are .tained or transformed 
into benefits and made available vo the intended bene- 
ficiaries . 

The logic of evaluating organizational success or 
the degree of effectiveness includes the general steps 
of determining what the goals are and determining where 
the organization stands in relation to those goals at 
two or more points in time. The degree to which the 
organization stands closer to the goals at the second 
point in time than at the first constitutes the degree 
of effectiveness. 

Commonly used criteria and f rocedures of evaluating 
effectiveness do not follow this logic. Instead, organi- 
zations are usually judged on the basis of such things 
as indicators of organizational and program growth and 
maintenance. Examples include the number of persons 
attending meetings or recruited into the organization, 
the number of projects carried out, growth in size, 
wealth or power of the group and the amount of work 
done . * 

Another set of criteria which is commonly used in- 
cludes presumed causes.® This category overlaps at 
least partially with the preceding one, but refers to 
such things as facilities, practices and qualities 
assumed to cause effectiveness. For example, good 
leadership is presumed to cause effectiveness. There- 
fore, an increase in the number of personnel attending 
a two-day leadership conference might be considered an 
indicator of how effective a group is. Or, the use of 
visual aids is presumed to enhance learning. Therefore, 
the greater the number of visual aids used, the more 
effective we might presume the learning group to be. 



5w. Keith Warner, "Problems of Participation," 

Journ: 1 of Cooperative Extension , Vol. 3 (Winter, 1965), 
pp. 221-223. 

6see Chester W. Harris, "The Appraisal of a School — 
Problems for Study," Journal of Educational Research , 
Vol. 41 (November, 194 7) , pp. 175-180 . 
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